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HE EXCELLENT HEALTH and 
physical education training be- 
ing given to boys and girls today 
can play an important part in their 
future well-being. To help liven up 

your programs, and for greater stu- 

dent interest, make use of this ef- 
fective visual material! 


Among the specially-planned aids 

is the manual, “Guide for a Good 

Grooming Program,” outlining 

class discussions, projects and dem- 

Onstrations on such subjects as Pos- 

ture and Physical Fitness, Dental 
Care, Body Cleanliness, Hand Care, 
Hair Care, and Skin Care. 


Interesting individual leaflets — 
one for boys and one for girls— 
provide helpful grooming pointers, 
and contain daily check lists for in- 
ventory of personal habits. 


In addition, there are colorful 
wall charts on grooming for school 
and job, Dental Health, Muscle 
Structure, and Skin Structure. Send 
now for those units suitable for your 
groups! Just fill out and mail the 
coupon. 
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imsaurice F, Seay, Director of Bureau of School Service 
Head of Department of Educational Administration, University of Kentucky 


HEN a school studies its community, 

things happen. The students find new 
interest in school work, for they are studying 
what they know is important. They learn. In 
learning how to live, they learn more arith- 
metic, more English, more of all ‘“‘skill” sub- 
jects. The community learns too, and very often 
it develops a continuing interest in improving 
itself. 

The most valuable community studies grow 
out of the school’s desire to relate education to 
community needs. Teachers and students who 
have this attitude are on the lookout for prob- 
lems and want to find solutions. 

There are many ways to go about a commu- 
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nity study. Elaborate surveys are seldom neces- 
sary—-in fact, are often a waste of time. What 
75 necessary is to recognize problems with which 
the school can give definite help, and to find 
direct approaches for action. 

The examples given here represent the sort 
of thing that any teacher or any school can do. 
There are other ways, and probably better ways, 
of studying the community. But these schools 
have gone ahead, and what they have done may 
help other schools become more alert to oppor- 
tunities for community study. 


This Study Began on the Scales 


A teacher in a one-room school found that 
her boys and girls were underweight and that 
some showed serious evidences of malnutrition. 
She seized the first opportunity for a discussion 
of food and health. Soon the children were 
listing on the blackboard the vegetables grown 
in the community. This question was raised: 
“How many people eat most of these vegetables 
regularly?” A committee was appointed to visit 
homes and learn: 


What vegetables are grown by each family? 
How many are stored or canned ? 














. community council . . . formed... 


Another committee visited the neighborhood 
trading center and asked what vegetables were 
being bought in the winter, spring, summer, 
and fall. The children then learned the require- 
ments for a balanced diet and compared these 
with the vegetables eaten in the community. 
They found a lack of green vegetables for many 
months of the year and a limited diet the year 
round. The children and their teacher decided 
to do something about this. 


A language class wrote a letter to the County 
Agricultural Agent. They asked him to visit the 
school and talk to them. They had their ques- 
tions ready when he came: 

1. What vegetables will grow here? 
. How can we make our garden soil better ? 
. Where can we get seeds or plants? 


2 

3 

4. What should we read about gardens? 
5. Will you help us plan a school garden? 


This study was the beginning of a program 
of community education that worked. The 
people learned to like lettuce and carrots and 
other of the common garden products they had 
overlooked before. And the children learned 
the three R’s more easily because they had an 
interesting problem as a center for school work. 


The people grew used to talking about food 
—eggs, fruit, cereals, milk, food storage, can- 
ning, school lunches. The children studied com- 
munity practices and learned community needs. 
Through their children, the people undertook 
self-improvement. 


A Chance Remark 


A high school teacher in a 12-grade village 
school heard one of her boys say: “Some day 
I'm going to live in a place that has a play- 


ground and water and gas and garbage trucks 
ae 

“Well, we could have those things here if 
anybody wanted them bad enough,” another 
said. 

The teacher was interested. She encouraged 
the class to plan action. Other classes and other 
teachers were drawn into the planning. 

Students made a list of questions about com- 
munity needs and interests. They divided the 
community into districts and sent a committee 
to each district to talk to the people there. The 
daily activity period was given to these visits 
and to discussions of the results. At the end of 
the survey, committees wrote a report and drew 
illustrations. An English class edited the report, 
which was then mimeographed and given to 
each family represented in the school. Copies 
were given also to local organizations and 
setvice agencies working in the community. A 
county newspaper carried the report under the 
headline, ‘Students Find Garbage Big Prob- 
lem.” 

The community was excited. Everybody 
wanted to do something. The village was talk- 
ing. But as time passed, the talk died down. 
And nothing was done. 

That might have ended the school’s study of 
the community. But some of the students still 
wanted a better town to live in. The principal 
and the teachers had a new idea. They met with 
some of the people of the village and made a 
plan. This plan worked, and it is still working. 

A community council was formed. Repre- 
sentatives from the school and from farm and 
town organizations met each month. The people 
were kept informed of all plans and many were 





Clinics, corrective work .. . 
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brought into com- 
mittees to study op- 
portunities for im- 
provement. Several 
good leaders were 
discovered in this 
way. 

The students and 
teachers who made 
the first survey have 
been loyal workers 
in the larger plans 
of the community. 
They are proud of 
the attractive club- 
house near the school 
building. It was built 
at small expense by 
students, with the help of citizens. They feel a 
personal responsibility for the village water 
system, with its tank on the school hill. They 
hope that the plans for gas connections will be 
completed soon—and they still think that a 
garbage disposal business would make money! 


Common Practices 


A large district high school bases its cur- 
riculum on community study. It is natural and 
necessary for the school to use community re- 
sources and find community needs—its objec- 
tive is “to help improve the quality of the 
people’s living and to help each person achieve 
the happiest and most useful life of which he 
is capable.” 


The students learn citizenship through both 
observation and practice. They find out how 
their community is governed. They visit the 
courthouse, the police station, federal offices. 
Public officials go to the school to explain their 
work. Self-government in the school is based 
on the organization of our federal government 
—and it works! The students make it work. 
They discuss all their problems of citizenship 
freely and judge themselves on the points that 
make good citizens. 


Vocational education requires community 
study. An advisory committee of employers and 
employees helps the vocational department of 
the high school. Students in business courses 
interview business-men to find out what is ex- 
pected of employees. Some students have 
trouble choosing their vocations — successful 
people in the community talk to them and help 
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. students work on subjects like . . . 





recreation ... 


them decide. Many hold jobs for which they 
earn credit in vocational classes, but first they 
have to be rated by all their teachers as to abil- 
ity and citizenship. After they start their jobs, 
their employers rate them too. On the job they. 
learn about community problems and relation- 
ships. 

The school plays a vital role in a health pro- 
gram for children and adults in the district. 
Clinics, corrective work, athletics, camping 
trips, community “play nights,” and coopera- 
tion with the county health department all give 
background to the school’s study of its environ- 
ment. A home economics class called “Child 
Care” has given physical examinations in 
county elementary schools and has had charge 
of the high school clinic. Cases needing special 
attention are sent to agencies or people outside 
the school—and these are eager to help. Home 
economics classes also use an interesting labora- 
tory, the community Maternity Shelter. Students 
learn to bathe and dress the babies at the 
Shelter. They take such courses as Infant Care, 
Health and the Family Group, and Health and 
the Community. 

In English and social science, students work 
on subjects like these: Better Housing, Food 
and Nutrition, Problems of Our Community, 
Home Life—Our Part in Making It Better, 
Community Life, Growth of Democracy, 
Youth’s Problems, Recreation, Safety, Garden- 
ing, American Life, World Problems. In math- 
ematics, the chosen vocation of a student is a 
guide for his study. Science help him under- 
stand and enjoy his environment, gives infor- 
mation that will help in his vocation, and 
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They attend “open house” 


teaches him a method of solving problems. In 
music, wholesome use of leasure time and serv- 
ice to the community are main considerations. 

Parents are a community resource, the school 
has learned. They attend ‘open houses’’ and see 
what the school is doing. They are asked to 
suggest topics for study, and later they check 
lists to show their children’s improvement. 
They, like the teachers and the students, study 
the community to find what improvements are 
needed and how the school can help. 


Study Began Outside the Schools 


A county and its county seat decided not long 
ago to study their problems and resources. The 
town and county formed a general committee. 
Subcommittees were appointed to study such 
problems as education, health, welfare, housing, 
and employment. Teachers who served on the 
subcommittees learned a great deal about their 
community. They also learned about their state. 
for this countywide study was patterned after a 
statewide study of the same problems. 

The study of the state’s problems was made 
by a fact-finding committee whose objective was 
“the welfare of all.” A bureau at the state uni- 
versity made the statewide report on education, 
and the same bureau helped with the county- 
wide study. The studies brought out such facts 
as these: 

Of the total number enrolled in school, those 
who graduate each year from high school are: 

2.5% in the state 
3.8% in the town and county 


4.5% in the nation 
8.0% in the highest state 


Adults who have completed less than five 
years of school are: 


20% in the state 

18% in the town and county 
14% in the nation 

4% in the most literate state 


The average school year completed by adults 
iS: 
7.7% in the state 
7.8% in the town and county 
8.4% in the nation 
10.2% in the highest state 


Of the adults, college graduates are: 


2.4% in the town and county 
3 Q% in the state 

5 Q% in the nation 

7 % in the highest state 


For each child, the money invested in school 
property is: 
$101 in the state 
$124 in the town and county 


$267 in the nation and 
$511 in the highest state * 


The people learned many facts—unpleasant 
and pleasant. As these are studied by groups 
and individuals, by organizations and agencies, 
other facts will emerge. All the information 
will be used to improve the schools of the 
town, the county, and the state. 


Studies Had Varied Beginnings 


Students in a Pennsylvania school located 
historical landmarks, talked with old residents, 
made excavations, and reconstructed the earliest 
map of the town. The students know the 
history of their community. 

In a Massachusetts school, a sociology class 
surveyed the standard of living of the commu- 
nity. They asked all the students in school to 
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fill out a questionnaire on such items as the 
number of rooms in their homes, the number 
of electrical appliances, and the number of 
newspapers read. 

Recreational facilities of the neighborhood 
were studied by a Detroit elementary school. 
Health education classes found a surprising 
variety of activities for all age levels. They 
made a report of their survey and sent it to 





. Study . . . local government... . 


everybody in the school, to parents, to churches, 
and to child-care agencies. 

A group of high school students in Colorado 
became alarmed at the rising accident rate for 
bicycle riders. They studied the laws for bicycle 
traffic in several cities; they worked out a check 
list for mechanical safety, and actually checked 
a sampling of two hundred bicycles in various 
school districts in their own city. Interested 
groups—mothers, motorists, and bicycle riders 
—gave suggestions. After collecting facts and 
studying them carefully, the students developed 
a plan of action. They then aroused so much 
public opinion that the city council adopted 
new regulations for bicycle traffic. 

A group of high school students in Illinois 
won the cooperation of community leaders in 
their plan for a housing survey. One committee 
called on the mayor; another interviewed the 
editor of the local newspaper. Ward leaders 
and local contractors and architects helped the 
students make check lists. Then they made a 
house-to-house canvass of one ward. The infor- 
mation they brought back to the classroom was 
tabulated; summaries were written; maps, 
graphs, and diagrams were drawn. Conclusions 
and recommendations were presented to various 
local groups, and finally the whole survey was 
used by the local housing authority. 
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In an Ohio school, a 12th-grade class in 
social problems based its study upon a report on 
local government, civic and social agencies, and 
economic problems. This report was the result 
of a study made by the school. 

The public schools of an Iowa town built 
friendship and understanding between commu- 
nity and school through adult education. The 
people, the board of education, and school offi- 
cials worked together to make education pos- 
sible for everyone from five to eighty-five. 

A group of 9th-grade students in Virginia 
worked with a public official to plan a study of 
the recreation facilities of their community. 
They got the facts, then wrote two papers 
which they presented to the city council. The 
first was a petition for a city recreation and 
playground program. The second was a promise 
to help make the playgrounds. Other agencies 
became interested and soon a citywide recrea- 
tion program was accepted and carried out by 
the council. 


May Begin Almost Anywhere 
But— 


. Be sure the students want to make the study. 
. Keep the plan and the method simple. 

. Make the study cooperative—in the school 
and in the community. 

. Interest as many people as possible. 

. Share leadership and discover leaders. 

. Acknowledge help. 

Use the results. 

Watch what happens. 

. Find the way that works best. 


WEA Executive Committee 


November 30 


Approved arrangement permitting LeRoy 
Peterson of the office staff to teach part-time at 
University summer session with proportionate 
adjustment of salary. 

Heard a report from the sub-committee of 
the Executive committee recommending policy, 
personal qualifications, and duties of the Locals 
Consultant authorized by the Representative 
Assembly. A report upon the same subject was 
presented from the Manitowoc Education assn. 

A statement relative to the Locals Consultant 
was prepared and the Exeaitive Secretary was 
asked to send same to the presidents of all locals. 

It was agreed that Edward D. Brown, Jr., 
the actuary, prepare retirement law amendments 
in accordance with the action of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 
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Centennial 


Celebration or Curriculum 


by Wm. M. Lamers 


Assistant Superintendent 
Milwaukee Public Schools 


HROUGHOUT Wisconsin alert educators 

who recognize celebration as a legitimate 
expression of a joyous anniversary are never- 
theless laying plans to use the forthcoming 
state Centennial in 1948 as a rich educational 
opportunity. ; 

They know that for better than a year there 
will be everywhere in the state parades, plays, 
pageants, speeches, programs, broadcasts, dedi- 
cations, proclamations, trips, pilgrimages, ex- 
hibits, visual demonstrations, newspaper and 
magazine articles, books and monograps, deal- 
ing with our state and its several communities, 
its past, present, and future. They anticipate a 
high condition of public interest in which the 
children will share, and an unusual richness of 
materials in all matters concerning Wisconsin. 
And they are determined to bring the Centen- 
nial into the school as curriculum. 



































Social Sciences Richest 
In what areas can the Centennial make its 
most telling curriculum impacts ? 
Now a bald statement certainly is no substi- 
tute for a bold teacher, and the bold teacher 


es eee 


This picture is of the Tank Cottage at Green Bay, 
the oldest house in Wisconsin. 


around at the native soil... 


Cut courtesy Wis. Dept. of Agriculture 


7 


* The Centennial, properly planned, will 
provide enjoyment for the present and 
progress in curriculum development for 
the future. 











will find opportunities in amazing places. But 
it would seem that the social sciences naturally 
gain the richest educational legacies. Children 
will look down and around at the native soil— 
and what worthwhile geography for young or 
old does not put the axes of the heart at home, 
and lay paths to the doorstep? Similarly with 
history, and civics and citizenship. Out of the 
Centennial year must come more profound 
understandings of our people and our state; 
from the long look back deepened apprecia- 
tions of our inheritance of democratic patterns; 
heightened ideals of civic conduct through 
vicarious living with our own great; stronger 
interests in community affairs; greater skills in 
living the good civic life. 

Composition, oral or written, will find inter- 
esting subjects and waiting school audiences in 
Centennial matters. Pictures, posters, dioramas, 
pottery and other craft products, dealing with 
Wisconsin yesterday, today and tomorrow, seem 
art and handicraft naturals. There is a literature 
of Wisconsin music from the Indian songs, 
through the French ballades and chanties, to 
“Silver Threads Among the Gold,” ‘The Per- 
fect Day,” and beyond, that children can sing 
and play. Foreign language classes will find 
considerable authentic Wisconsin foreign lan- 
guage material that can be used for making 
Wisconsin better understood by its citizens. In 
this regard let me suggest that it would be un- 
wise to limit the Centennial thinking to the 
narrow century of statehood itself. To under- 
stand that century we must begin long before. 
To know where the century has led us we must 
look around. To profit by that century we must 
stand on tiptoe and peer ahead. 


Suggested Projects 
Even if sociology and economics seem less 
fertile here than geography and history, they 
nevertheless have local and state aspects which 
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. appreciation . 


should emerge in higher focus because of the 
supporting preoccupation of the mind of the 
market place. Auditorium programs can be cen- 
tered on Wisconsin themes. The Department 
of Visual Education of the University of Wis- 
consin is turning some of its unusual resources 
to the preparation of Centennial loan material. 
There are available plays and pageants. Schools 
will wish to supplement these by the original 
work of students and staffs, especially with a 
view to supplying local materials. Commence- 
ment programs may be organized around Cen- 
tennial subjects. Student councils will find the 
organization of Centennial activities such as 
pilgrimages, historical hikes, the placing of 
markers, commemoration programs, the devel- 
opment of exhibit materials, folk festivals, 
engrossing, preoccupations with high learning 
returns. 

At the moment of writing the greatest prob- 
lem facing teachers who wish to take fullest 
advantage of the year of jubilee would seem to 
be the lack of written source materials, espe- 
cially materials designed for the lower levels. 
Some of the standard works are of course excel- 
lent. There is a considerable quantity of Wis- 
consoniana that is out of print but still tucked 
away here and there in libraries. Several texts 
are to be revised and reissued. A new story of 
Wisconsin is in galleys. The Centennial year 
will undoubtedly bring forth much historical 
material from industrial and commercial com- 
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. of democratic patterns . . . 


panies. A new history of Wisconsin education 
is being planned. Local newspapers will be en- 
couraged to print local materials. The State 
Reading Circle Annual has pages of references. 


Local History 


But there are resources other than printed 
matters that are all about us—no matter where 
—and that too long and too often we have dis- 
regarded. I refer to objects, places, things that 
are significant because they interpret us to us. 
Sites, monuments, markers, collections, mu- 
seums, cemeteries, houses—and, if you please, 
people, and the rocks, rills, woods and native 
hills of home, have only too infrequently be- 
come a major and integral portion of the social 
inheritance we have given to our children. The 
history of Pumpkin Corners may not be as long 
or as interesting to an outsider as the history 
of Rome, but to the good folks who live there 
it certainly can be made more real and probably 
should be the point of departure and return for 
the other. Of course it sometimes happens that 
the teacher is the knight errant of education 
and hence has no deep knowledge or affection 
for the caravanserie of the moment. Perhaps 
even here the state Centennial has a function: 
to educate the educators. 

The whole job is important enough to war- 
rant careful planning in advance, Perhaps we 
will find as we go ahead that in the years be- 

(Turn to page 278) 
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How Safe Is Your School? 


by H. W. Schmidt 


Department of Public Instruction 
Madison, Wisconsin 


A A RULE, and due to compliance with 
various state building codes, the modern 
school building is a safe building, though it 
will be admitted that even under these condi- 
tions there is plenty of chance for the designer 
to miss his cue—safety by all means. The 
arrangement of the building, the strategic loca- 
tion of stairs and exits and even the selection 
of materials are but a few of the factors which 
influence safety. No code can be written which 
could consider all of the many features which 
constitute and are included in the matter of 
safety. So the real responsibility lies in a great 
measure with the designer who as a rule has 
done a good job—of late. Safe maintenance 
and operation are other elements. 


Hazards of Various Kinds 


But all school buildings have not been 
erected during the past twenty years or so and 
the majority are thirty, forty, yes sixty years 
old; they will not collapse it is true, but aside 
from not meeting efficiently modern educational 
needs, they exhibit hazards of various kinds, to 
life and limb, health and property, foremost, 
apparently to the latter. How many have stand- 
pipes and hoses, have approved fire extinguish- 
ers in sufficient numbers, have the heating 
plants properly protected, have clean attics, and 
have clean and orderly store rooms (or are they 
just junk rooms) ? One may go on and on to 
cite such matters which are inimical to the wel- 
fare and life of the occupants. How about fire 
drills? Called for under the law, it is true, but 
are they enforced? One of the worst tongue- 
lashings the writer has ever received, and he 
gets plenty, was by a principal when the former 
set off the alarm. “That’s my business and not 
the business of any fool who thinks he is 
smart.” Oh well, we take it as it comes, but it 
did not hide the fact that there had been no 
fire drills; a teacher gave this information and 
attempted to get order out of chaos. Any 
reader guilty along this or any other of the 
lines which will be under discussion ? 


Consequently, especially in the older struc- 
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* Systematic checking of your school 
may reveal that it is not as safe as you 
thought it was. 








tures, it is quite in order to go over the build. 
ing with the proverbial fine comb and remedy 
many of the bad conditions inevitably found. 
Of course there are many objectionable struc- 
tural features which cannot be corrected but 
there are plenty which can be; quite a few of 
these are maintenance problems and are found 
in even new and modern school buildings. So 
let us look at a few which are quite frequently 
met. 


Objectionable Features 


First, storerooms. They are prohibited under 
stairways, but they are there nevertheless. Clean 
them out and close them off permanently; lock- 
ing is usually futile. Other spaces will likely 
need cleaning, and it is surprising what amount 
of material, both combustible and otherwise, 
can be used to feed a bon fire, or put on the 
dump heap. Or is there a janitor of the “sav- 
ing” kind on the job? And don’t forget the 
attic. 

Then we have the heater and fuel rooms to 
contend with; many are not fire resisting, and 
fuel rooms enclosed by wood partitions are, one 
might almost say, quite common, including 
wood ceilings. The hazards and their remedy 
are obvious. Of course, it can’t happen here! 


Hand rails on all stairways is also a require- 
ment, and we still find many stairs without 
them or a single one on the wrong side. In this 
case, if two cannot be provided, the rail should 
be on the right side going down. We find many 
balustrades, both open and solid, too low, espe- 
cially dangerous where deep stair wells are in- 
volved. Do you have stair treads which slope 
forward, especially those of masonry materials? 
Plenty have been observed and trod upon, and 
they give one a most insecure feeling, anything 
but pleasant, especially if aggravated by a nice 
polished terrazo nosing. Better have this cor- 
rected, 


While we are speaking about polished stait 
treads how about terrazo floors. Are yours heav- 
ily waxed and polished so you can use them 
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for skating ? These are met quite frequently and 
should, of course, not be permitted; there are 
plenty of other finishing materials which do not 
produce an objectionable finish of this type. 

How about fire extinguishers? Are they 
located so that they are readily observed or are 
they placed “around a corner.’” Why not place 
them in obvious sight, on a red board or back- 
geound? How many persons in your building 
know how to operate them, or do you have to 
hunt around for the janitor in case of fire? If 
you have standpipes and hose, has the hose ever 
been tested under pressure or will it burst when 
really needed? Canvas does deteriorate. Is the 
valve stuck so that a sledge hammer has to be 
used to open it when it is needed? Is the fire 
alarm button readily visible and may the alarm 
be operated from each floor—and the base- 
ment; rather an important matter. 

Aside from regular storage spaces, it may be 
well to do a little sleuthing to see that the 
janitor—or is it custodian now—does not have 
secret places for his stores. Only a little while 
ago in checking a certain school, old it is true, 
the basement stair, of wood, leading to the 
heater room had, among other things, the fol- 
lowing stored on the stairs and ledge aside of 
it: Two oil mops, a bottle of linseed oil (no, 
not what you think), a bundle of old news- 
papers, a gallon of gasoline (in a red can, 'tis 
true), a box of tobacco plus pipe, old clothes, 
several brooms, some dust rags and a lot of 
junk too numerous to mention. That’s an iso- 
lated case, you say; not at all. Do some check- 
ing yourself. 


Health Hazards 


Then we have health hazards to contend with 
and though we ordinarily do not think of these 
in terms of safety, it certainly is a factor to be 
reckoned with. Whether one breaks a leg due 
to a bad stairway or contracts a serious cold due 
to ventilation is immaterial; both are human 
hazards. So let us look into this phase a bit too. 

Air conditions in a schoolroom are impor- 
tant and quite different from those encountered 
or called for in a home—we have thirty or 
forty youngsters in constricted spaces to deal 
with and not two or three. In many cases, even 
in the older structures, we have a forced air 
system to provide the required and necessary 
air movement, a part of which must be outside 
air. But again and again we find the blower 
(fan) not operating, “because it costs too 
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much” or is not considered necessary and used 
only to get rapid heating, a very common mis- 
taken notion; or we find the outside air intake 
closed and likewise the vent, thus recirculating 
100 per cent of the air. Not much of a health 
(safety) measure. 

Filters for such a system are required, again 
a safeguard for preventing dust (often con- 
taminated) from being blown into a classroom, 
but, they are often not installed, or removed, 
“because they are dirty’, and too infrequently 
either not cleaned or replaced with new ones. 
If you have a plenum chamber take a look at it. 
Filled with stores and oftentimes just junk? It 
was expected. Of course storage space is often 
at a premium but why seek out such a vulner- 
able spot? 

And while we are speaking of health hazards 
maybe the toilet rooms are also in need of 
attention. Absorbent floors are still found, vents 
are often closed because “they back down” ; 
rarely is the reason sought. 


Proper Lighting 

Hope the reader is not getting tired reading 
about the shortcomings of school buildings, 
possibly his own, but there is just one more 
feature to which attention may be drawn and 
that is lighting, especially the artificial type. 
There are many areas, particularly those in cer- 
tain basements which partake of the nature of 
dungeons, so far as lighting is concerned, and 
thus, are to be considered hazardous. The writer 
was partially scalped once (thank heavens, only 
once) by entering a dark space which contained 
an unprotected blower pulley and belt; “the 
light broke,” was the information vouchsafed, 
“and if you was to see me first I'd gave you a 
flash!” Oh well, what’s the use. The stairways 
to the basement are usually ill lighted, and the 
same is true of many storage spaces. Above 
grade the situation is usually somewhat better 
but on the basis of eyesight conservation (or is 
that not a safety factor) there are plenty of 
opportunities for improvement. That is really 
an important topic of itself. How about the 
school grounds ; there is another prolific subject. 

Well, we had better sign off before we reach 
the stage of diminishing returns. Though we 
have not exhausted this topic of safety by any 
means, there is enough material presented so 
that “he who reads may run.” Hope it will 
help to make your school a little safer than you 
thought it was. 





OST teachers will file their federal in- 
come tax returns on the receipt of with- 
holding tax (form W-2). This may be used by 
wage-earners subject to the withholding tax 
whose total income from all sources is less than 
$5,000 and whose income from wages not sub- 
ject to withholding, interest or dividend is not 
more than $100. The tax or refund will be 
computed by the Collector of Internal Revenue 
on gross income by use of a tax table which 
assumes that deductions are about 10% of 
gross income. 


A teacher may use the short form (1040) if 
adjusted gross income is less than $5,000. Ad- 
justed gross income is gross income minus cer- 
tain deductions of which travel and reimbursed 
expenses in connection with employment, rents, 
and royalties and capital losses from sale or 
exchange of property are most important for 
educators. If this form is used the taxpayer may 
either compute his deductions or pay his tax 
according to a standard table which takes stand- 
ard deductions into account. These deductions 
are approximately 10% of the adjusted gross 
income. Thus, if teachers have income from re- 
imbursed expenses, rents, and royalties, or has 
capital losses the short form 1040 would be 
used in preference to the withholding tax form. 

If a person wishes to compute his deductions 
and apply the tax rates on his net income he 
may use the long form (1040). He may find it 
to his financial advantage to do so. Any person 
may use this method and those with adjusted 
gross income of $5,000 or more must use it. 
In use of this form the taxpayer first deter- 
mines his net income. This will include prac- 
tically all income except: 


Exempt Income 


1. Payment for personal injury or sickness 
(a) Insurance—Damage—W orkmen’s Compen- 
sation payments 
. Payment for property damage—house, car, etc. 
. Amount received in payment of debt unless 
previously deducted as bad debt 
. Gifts, bequests, or inheritances 
. Lump sum divorce payment (payable within 10 
years) 
6. Pensions—if no service rendered to payer 
(a) Carnegie Foundation pension for teachers 
7. Life insurance beneficiary payments (generally) 


8. Federal income tax refund 
(a) Lump sum or monthly payment 


wn 
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Tax Time For Teachers 


9. Dividends on unmatured life insurance policies 
or dividends on mutual insurance policies. 
10. Dividends on which the company has already 
paid the tax , 
11. Interest received 
(a) rhea savings deposited prior to March 1, 
1941 


(b) Interest on obligations of state and politi- 
cal subdivisions or Dist. of Columbia 
(c) Interest on government bonds issued prior 
to March, 1941, and wholly exempt below 
$5000 principal 
12. Income from annuities is taxable in an amount 
equal to 3% of the cost of the annuity. The 
balance of the income from the annuity is ex- 
empt until the amount received tax free equals 
the amount paid for the annuity; then the en- 
tire income from the annuity is taxable. Annu- 
ities from Wisconsin Retirement System are 
taxable in same manner except cost is assumed 
as aggregate of teacher’s contributions to the 
fund. Annuities acquired before 1934 taxes are 
on slightly different basis. 


Teachers are also entitled to deductions 
under Business Expenses. The most important 
deductions under this category are: 


1. Dues to professional organizations such as: 
(a) National Education association and affiliate 
organizations 
(b) Wisconsin Education association, District, 
and Local associations 
2. Expense of attendance at professional meetings, 
conventions 
(a) If not re-imbursed 
3. Travel expenses attributed to one’s work and 
not re-imbursed 
(a) Travel to and from work not deductible 
4. Cost of professional books, magazines, periodi- 
cals, and equipment 
(a) If life of book or equipment is short deduct 
cost; otherwise depreciation 
. Fees and commission paid employment agencies 
. Salary you pay substitute 
. Cost of teacher’s license 
. Losses in business venture 


Other Deduction Items 


1. Contributions up to 15% of adjusted gross 
income are deductible, including expenses in- 
curred in donating services as well as money 
donated 


(a) Contribution to Red Cross, Salvation Army, 
Community Chest, U. S. O., Church and re- 
ligious organizations, schools and colleges, 
Scouts, Welfare groups, scientific societies, 
etc. 

2. Interest, to be deductible, must be payments on 
your obligation. It includes interest payments 
on: 

(a) Credit Union loans 

(b) Mortgage on property 

(c) Personal loans to friend, bank, etc. 

(d) Installment purchase— where interest is 
designated 

(e) Life insurance loans where interest is paid 
in cash 
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3. Taxes (must be your obligation to be de- 

ductible) 

(a) Real estate and personal property taxes 
(except special assessments) 

(b) State income tax 

(c) State gasoline tax (4¢ per gallon) 

(d) Auto license fee 

Loss if not covered by insurance—if covered 

only in part by insurance include part not 

covered 

(a) Damage to auto—not caused by your neg- 
ligence 

(b) Damage to your home or personal belong- 


> 


ings 

(c) Loss due to theft 

Medical and dental expenses (not compensated 

by insurance) for your wife, dependents, or 

yourself 

(a) Deduct that part of expense actually paid 
in excess of 5% of income up to $2500 for 
two or more exemptions and $1250 for one 
exemption 

(b) Includes health, accident insurance policy 
premiums 

Alimony or separate maintenance payments 

Bad debts—money loaned friend, due from cus- 

tomer, worthless or partially worthless bonds or 

notes of individual or corporation 


“ 


aa 


Personal Exemption 


$500 per person—Dependents must: 
(a) Have less than $500 gross income 
(b) Have over one-half support from taxpayer 
(c) Must be related to taxpayer 

Status—married or single—last day of 
year. 

If husband or wife dies determination 
is of the date of death. There is no deter- 
mination of date for dependent. The test 
is whether more than half of the depend- 
ent’s support is provided. 


The form a teacher will use should be deter- 
mined by calculation of the tax liability under 
each of the forms. The easiest method (with- 
holding receipt) may turn out to be the more 
expensive. 





I Watched Her Teach... 


I watched her teach. 

I saw her try to do 

The impossible. 

Somehow, she reached her goal: 
Made each child feel he belonged, 
Helped him to help himself. 
Gave him the way to give 

To the Greater Plan. 

One day a little troublemaker 
Said, “I like you.” 

It revealed so much. 

Her greatest gift to all of them— 
That Human Touch. 


MARGARET EVELYN POHLMANN, 
Lincoln Jr. H. S., Waukesha, Wis. 
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Professional Reading 


Selected by The Reading Circle Board 
from the State Reading Circle List 


Juvenile Delinquency and the Schools, by 
William C. Kvaraceus, World Book Com- 
pany. 337 pp. List $2.00. 


For those teachers, supervisors, and parents 
who believe that the main objective of the 
school is not mere academic goals but prepara- 
tion for life, this painstaking report of the Pas- 
saic, New Jersey, child-welfare experiment will 
be absorbing and encouraging reading. For all 
others it should be required reading. 

The thesis of Juvenile Delinquency and the 
Schools, that of all community agencies the 
schools are best fitted to combat delinquency, 
is no longer a novel one. That it has had no 
wider acceptance and application is due to the 
lack of trained personnel in the schools, of 
standardized techniques of guidance, of com- 
munity enthusiasm for a possibly expensive 
project (Passaic’s was not), and of a coopera- 
tive spirit among juvenile agencies. Method- 
ically, graphically, Dr. Kvaraceus traces the 
steps by which other communities may follow 
a pioneer.—T. A. BARNHART, Chairman, Di- 
vision of Languages, Eau Claire STC. 


The Defective in Speech, by Berry and Eisen- 
son. F. C. Crofts & Co. 1942, 412 pp. $3.00. 


This book was designed primarily to serve 
the beginning course in speech correction but it 
should be of great interest and value to all 
teachers. Children coming to school differ in 
the acquisition of speech. Realizing this the au- 
thors give us information and guidance with 
dysfunctions of speech. They give us a clear 
clinical picture of the speech-defective as a 
whole rather than a study limited to his specific 
speech disorder. Modes and materials for test- 
ing speech and for the re-education of the 
speech defective are fully described. The re- 
habilitation of speech is based upon psycholog- 
ical, physiological, and pedagogical principles 
which are commonly accepted. 

The conscientious teacher should read at 
least one standard book on speech correction to 
get a basic orientation of the field. Defective 
in Sheech should be a good book for teachers 
to own.— AGNES MEAGHER, Supervisor of 
Speech Correction, Eau Claire. 

















Centennial Contest 


Rules and Regulations 


HE 1948 State Centennial Essay Contest, 
as directed by the State Historical Society, 
will be open to any student in a Wisconsin 
gtaded school from 4th grade through high 
school. The length of the essay submitted 
depends upon the grade classification, as 
follows: 
1. Grades 4 to 6 inclusive—200 words max- 
imum 
2. Grades 7 to 9 inclusive—500 words max- 
imum 
3. Grades 10 to 12 inclusive—750 words max- 
imum 

The Centennial Planning committee, in spon- 
soring this essay contest among the school chil- 
dren of Wisconsin, has suggested that the es- 
says deal with the history of Wisconsin and the 
reasons for a centennial celebration. The Essay 
Contest committee, in accordance with this sug- 
gestion, has determined that the following rules 
will prevail: 

Topic: A child may choose for his topic 
any subject relating to Wisconsin history. Our 
history involves the story of the Indians; of 
settlement ; of occupations (industry, commerce, 
agriculture, transportation) ; of customs and 
folk legend; of politics and government; of so- 
cial and economic problems such as the dis- 
tribution of wealth and power, conservation, 
or the mingling of the different nationalities on 
Wisconsin soil; of religion and the professions; 
of the contributions of Wisconsinites to science, 
agriculture or business; the progress of women 
in Wisconsin; social, economic and political re- 
forms, etc.; and the impact of climate, geog- 
raphy, natural resources, economic trends and 
technological progress on the men who inhabit 
or inhabited a region of the state. The children, 
therefore, have a broad field from which to 
choose the subject of their research and writing. 


Writing: The essays will be written any 
time before May 1, 1947, in class under the su- 
pervision of a teacher. Research may be started 
immediately, independently or as a class proj- 
ect, and any sources approved by the teacher for 
suitable material may be used. It is recom- 
mended that children interview local personal- 
ities and scan local government and church rec- 
ords for material, besides using the facilities of 
the local library and historical society. 


Details: Essays must be written on one side 


of the paper only, and must be legible. Subject 
matter, method of presentation, and general in- 
terest, combined with neatness, are the points 
on which the essay will be judged. 

Name, age, address, school, class or grade, 
and teacher's name must be on the first page 
of the essay, in the upper left hand corner, and 
also on the back of the last page. 

Deadline: May 1—for teachers. Essays must 
be in the hands of the Essay Contest Director, 
State Historical Society, 816 State Street, Madi- 
son 6, Wisconsin, not later than June 1, 1947. 

Awards: Announcement of awards in the 
contest will be made September 1, 1947, and 
winning essays will be published. 

For further information, please write to Dora 
Drews, Essay Contest Director, State Historical 
Society, 816 State Street, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 





(Continued from page 273) 
yond we will want to keep as permanent gains 
in our curricula some of the objectives and pro- 
cedures which we now regard as tentatively 
made for the Centennial year alone. 


Lasting Benefits 

Centennial—celebration or curriculum? The 
answer, even for the schools, should be ‘‘both.” 
The measure of successful celebration will be 
immediate, “Did we enjoy ourselves?” 

Less immediate will be the measures of suc- 
cessful curriculum. If we build competence for 
citizenship then the full measure must be full 
lives of those in whom we build, and of those 
whom they touch in turn. The measures of that 
job those who follow may not be ready to take 
at Wisconsin’s bi-centennial or tri. 





To underpay the teacher is to undermine the 
democracy. Remuneration commensurate with 
the service of the teacher is the test of sincerity 
in people who proclaim their love of democ- 
racy. In the democratically organized classroom, 
served by a highly trained teacher, true democ- 
racy is learned. It is therefore imperative that 
the experience of the teacher be available when 
educational policy is determined. It is unfor- 
tunate that decision in the matter of educational 
policy is made in some communities by persons 
more interested in tax rates that in democratic 
character—G, BROMLEY OXxNAM, Bishop of 
the Methodist Church, New York City. 
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BROTHERHOOD Pattern Yor Peace 


by Maurice H. Terry 

Director of Wisconsin Area 

National Conference of Christians and Jews 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


EVER before has the world needed broth- 

erhood as it does today. Raymond Fosdick 
of the Rockefeller Foundation reminds us -that 
brotherhood has become a necessity for human 
survival. A tiny America where men of all races 
and creeds rub shoulders daily, where there is 
no frontier of escape for objects of hostility, 
has no room today for bigotry and intolerance. 
Good will must characterize our American 
neighborhood or the nation will blow up or 
fall apart. 

A world where the enemies of democracy 
employ as a major strategy the setting of 
groups against each other must learn that its 
only hope for survival is mutual respect among 
the members of its family. 

Therefore, brotherhood is no soft thing, no 
glamorous ideal of theologians and _philoso- 
phers. It is a fact, an urgent fact. We have just 
finished a war to prove that brotherhood is 
stronger than hate, that the American ideal of 
respect for every man, irrespective of his 
nationality, race or creed can become the pat- 
tern for peace for all mankind. 


Unity in Crisis 

Brotherhood in America has worked. True, 
we have had the A. P. A., the Ku Klux Klan, 
and the Christian Front. They are lapses from 
the American ideal. It is true that we do treat 
some people unfairly, very unfairly, yet Amer- 
ica has survived because in every crisis we have 
stood together as one people despite our differ- 
ences. We are learning that lesson again, and 
it is hoped learning it with such force that we 
will never forget it. 

For one thing, we are learning the meaning 
of brotherhood because our world has shrunk 
to one-family size. We are learning it from the 
necessity of defense against the technique of 
“divide and conquer,” but we are also more 
aware of the true meaning of brotherhood be- 
cause the principles of high religion are now 
substantiated by the findings of science. 

Our prejudices developed, largely, in the 
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* We are learning that science reveals 
the idea of racial superiority is without 
foundation and that democracy means 
unity without uniformity. 





pre-scientific ages. It is only within the last few 
generations that anthropologists, social scien- 
tists, historians and other educators have given 
us knowledge about the nature of group rela- 
tions and the principles that govern them. We 
are beginning to see that the idea of racial 
superiority is nonsense, that groups are mutu- 
ally interdependent, that the well-being of one 
gtoup is dependent upon the health of every 
group and that social hostility can be analyzed 
and reduced to proportions of minor conse- 
quence. If we apply our knowledge, coopera- 
tion can be achieved. We are seeing that de- 
mocracy means unity without uniformity, that 
men do not need to be alike to produce a 
strong, united, cooperative nation and world. 


Responsibilities Accepted 


Colleges, universities, high schools, elemen- 
tary schools, churches, adult education agencies, 
and community organizations are accepting 
their new responsibilities for educating people 
to realize their duties in a democratic society. 
That is an encouraging sign. 

So brotherhood, long a religious principle, is 
now a fact, a hard fact necessary to the survival 
of the human race. It is the cohesive agent of 
democracy. 

Brotherhood means respect, understanding, 
and cooperation among those who differ ethni- 
cally, racially, and religiously. It means insur- 
ing for others the rights and respect we desire 
for ourselves. It means fighting prejudice and 
bigotry and thinking of people as individuals 
rather than as groups. It means intelligent and 
informed good will. 

Without good will democracy will collapse 
and the world go back to barbarism. With it, 
men can live as a family “and by giving it to 
each other so all can have it, will build a world 
where men of all races, nations, and creeds can 
be free. 

Brotherhood—Pattern for Peace at home and 
throughout the world. 











The Exchange Teacher 


by Robert H. Munger 
Waukesha High School 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


ITH world peace now a reality, the 

greatest problem confronting people of 
all nations is preservation of the goal reached 
after nearly four years of strife and sacrifice. 
An excellent step in the right direction was 
observed at Waukesha High school during 
March and April of last year when Virginia 
Zuniga, an exchange teacher from Costa Rica 
and a citizen of that country, spent a month in 
the schools and community of Waukesha. Her 
visit was planned through the cooperation of 
the Bureau of Inter-American Educational Rela- 
tions of the U. S. Office of Education and a 
committee composed of Waukesha teachers and 
civic leaders. Miss Zuniga was the first ex- 
change teacher to visit Wisconsin. 


Instrumental in bringing the Costa Rican 
teacher to Waukesha was Clarice Kline, Spanish 
teacher at the high school. While reading a 
copy of Hispania, a language magazine, she 
noted an article telling of the activities of the 
Northwestern Hemisphere Exchange Bureau, 
which brought outstanding teachers from Latin 
and South American countries to communities 
throughout the United States. With the cooper- 
ation of R. F. Lewis, the city superintendent of 
schools, and J. E. Worthington, principal of 
the high school, Miss Kline made final arrange- 
ments for Miss Zuniga’s stay here through 
Marjorie Johnston, Spanish consultant for the 
U. S. Office of Education in Washington, D. C. 


Selection and Preparation 


The Exchange Bureau selects outstanding 
teachers from the Southern Americas and 
arranges a brief, intensive course of instruction 
for them at leading universities. Here the 
teachers increase their English facility prior to 
placement in an internationally-conscious com- 
munity. Miss Zuniga, an English teacher in her 
own community, was not entirely foreign to the 
United States, as she had studied here previ- 
ously. She did, however, take a six-week re- 
fresher course at the University of Texas before 
her visit in Waukesha. 


To insure that both Miss Zuniga and the 
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* The Exchange Teacher is a most suc- 
ae method of implementing the Good 
Netghbor Policy with Latin American 
countries. 











school and community derive maximum benefit 
from the visit, a planning committee, composed 
of junior and senior high school teachers as 
well as non-teacher civic leaders, sat down to 
determine how the month in Waukesha could 
be most profitably spent. A brief resumé of the 
preparation and activities followed will give 
some idea of the scope of the exchange teacher 
plan. 

In the week preceding Miss Zuniga’s arrival, 
a display of books pertaining to Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, and South American countries was 
placed in the library to afford the students some 
familiarity with the vistor’s country. Booklets 
relating to the culture of those areas were also 
distributed to social science and language 
classes. Also, in the social studies classes, 
assignments relating to the Latin and South 
Americas prepared the students for the arrival 
of the visitor. In the community, engagements 
were arranged with many of the local organiza- 
tions; and many personal invitations were ex- 
tended to visit private homes. The school news- 
paper and the city daily ran stories both before 
and during her visit to prepare as many as pos- 
sible for active participation in a practical Good 
Neighbor policy. 


Mutual Benetit 


With this wholesome stimulation of interest, 
it is little wonder that much of Miss Zuniga’s 
time in Spanish and social studies classes was 
spent in answering serious questions about her 
country and its customs. At the same time, she 
was able to learn much about our schools and 
our culture. 

She regularly attended Spanish I and Spanish 
II classes, where she lectured and answered 
questions about her people in her fluent Spanish. 
Speaking only in her native tongue in these 
classes, she offered invaluable experience to the 
students who were able to both listen and speak 
to one for whom the language was a native, 
rather than an acquired, tongue. 

In the English department, Miss Zuniga was 
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able to gain many new ideas in methods of 
teaching English. She quickly accepted oppor- 
tunities to study junior and senior high school 
English groups, including both grammar and 
literature classes. A remedial reading group was 
also included among those observed. 

To afford the best utilization of time in social 
studies classes, each class was asked beforehand 
to decide what topics were to be discussed and 
to have questions ready. She would speak to 
each class for about ten minutes, first touching 
on a variety of subjects, later answering indi- 
vidual questions. In this way the individual 
interest of the student was quickened, while 
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presentation of certain outstanding ideas could 
be assured. It is noteworthy that although age 
gtoups covered a six-year span, the system 
proved very satisfactory. Miss Zuniga also vis- 
ited six local elementary schools where talks 
were arranged by the grade supervisor in con- 
nection with the social studies program. 

Of special interest to the visitor was the 
complete testing program established by the 
guidance director as an aid to pupil orientation. 
Miss Zuniga was provided copies of tests cov- 
ering personality, vocational preference, specific 
aptitudes, and other measuring devices of allied 
types, which she indicated would fill a definite 
need in her country. 
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Community Interest 


Outside the school, Miss Zuniga was ex- 
tremely active during her stay in the commu- 
nity. She filled speaking engagements at the 
local PTA, the Rotary Club, and before other 
social and religious groups. At a Pan American 
dinner, sponsored jointly by the Carroll College 
and Waukesha High School Spanish clubs, Miss 
Zuniga, as guest of honor, spoke before the 90 
members about her country and its customs. 
In addition to many dinner invitations to local 
homes, she was also the guest of numerous 
music, study, and social groups in the com- 
munity. 

Throughout her visit, Miss Zuniga was able 
to learn more of the culture of her neighbor 
country to the North, while helping those of 
us here to better appreciate the people, the cul- 
ture, and the problems of not only her country, 
but of Latin and South America as a whole. 
Both the student in the classroom and the large 
number of adults in the community now visu- 
alize Costa Rica as it actually is—a country of 
people, agriculture, commerce—rather than a 
mere abstract mass of land in the oft-mentioned 
Good Neighbor policy. 


The consensus of the faculty and community 
was that this innovation was most successful 
and worthy of repetition. It was suggested that 
an extension of the visit to six instead of four 
weeks would allow the visiting teacher a better 
opportunity to become better acquainted with 
the community and lighten the schedule. A 
more concrete definition of the work the guest 
teacher would be called upon to do would also 
assist the visitor, since illustrative material 
could be expanded to make certain points more 
vivid. 

Judging by the benefits to both the visiting 
teacher and the community which were evident 
in Waukesha, it would seem that this method 
of expanding our intercultural relations with 
the rest of the Americas should continue to 
grow. Other communities and schools, even as 
Waukesha, would undoubtedly enjoy a similar 
experience in promoting better understanding 
of our international neighbors. 





Education makes a people easy to lead, but 
difficult to drive; easy to govern, but impossible 
to enslave —HENRY BROUGHAM. 
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Seeing is Believing 


by Naomi B. Gauger 


Fox Point School 
Milwaukee Count) 


O THOSE whose work is teaching, the 

term ‘‘visual education” is but a new han- 
dle to an old tool. This is because it is the 
most natural thing in the world to illustrate 
an idea by snatching up a piece of chalk to 
draw a diagram, or to pull down a map or 
chart, or to use pictures, bulletin boards, mod- 
els and specimens in helping to crystallize a 
concept in the mind of the child. Certainly 
it is as true today as it was a thousand years 
ago when the Chinese sages said, “‘a picture is 
worth a thousand words.” To establish clearer 
understandings we need to make complete use 
of our blackboards, our mounted pictures, our 
bulletin space, collections, models, and the 
newer motion pictures, slides and filmstrips 
that are shown by projection. By using these 
means we can make every learning experience 
more interesting, more understandable, and 
more easily retained. 

In the recent war training program all 
branches of the services have realiably demon- 
strated the efficiency of visual means of in- 
struction. Were we not to profit by this dem- 
Onstration, we surely could not hope to escape 
the criticism which well may follow. By using 
visual aids, it has been reliably proved that a 
child can be taught 35% more in a given time, 
and that the information thus learned is re- 
tained 55% longer. Is it not, therefore, im- 
portant that we investigate so efficient a method 
of teaching? 

It is probably in the use of the newer means 
of visual education that many of our doubts 
and fears arise. How do we use motion pic- 
tures, slides, and filmstrips in teaching? How 
do we decide which kind to use? Should we 
expect the film to do our teaching for us? 
Must we learn to run the projector alone? 
Well, let us see. 


Teaching Tools 


In the first place we use these visual aids 
as a means to gain our objectives. Visual aids 
are not ends in themselves, but new and valu- 
able teaching tools. We would: not think of 
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* Graphic illustrations of all kinds are 
economical and efficient methods of 
providing meaningful experiences. 











taking up any new textbook and handing it 
to a child to read through with the feeling that 
he would be sure to get something from it. No, 
we spend much time and thought in choosing 
the exact book which would be of the greatest 
value, and then carefully present the material 
so chosen that the child will retain the fullest 
measure of understanding from it. Too often 
classes are shown irrelevant films with the 
vague hope that “they will get something out 
of it.” If we are to use these aids wisely, we 
must choose the films with the greatest care 
and then see that the child will view them 
with real understanding. 

There is no single visual aid that will serve 
every purpose a teacher needs. Each teacher 
must examine her objectives and decide whether 
slides, filmstrips, or motion pictures will best 
satisfy the situation. The motion picture is un- 
matched in recreating in the classroom, by 
means of motion, sound and color, lifelike 
situations that would be impossible to convey 
in any other way. With it the gaps of time, 
distance, microscopy, timelapse, and slow mo- 
tion may be bridged expertly and easily. But 
there are times when it may be more desirable 
that the child have more time to study each 
scene. Then it would be expedient to use the 
slide or filmstrip so that each picture could 
be left on the screen long enough so that all 
details may be noted. 


Preparing for Class 


Keeping in mind then the reason for show- 
ing the picture, it is the teacher herself who 
chooses the films for her class to see. After 
receiving the film, it is most important that she 
preview the material and plan to prepare the 
class for the screening just as carefully as she 
would prepare them for new work in arithmetic 
or history. It is sometimes difficult for the child 
to orient himself to the situation on the screen, 
therefore he should know definitely what he is 
going to see, why he is going to see it, and 
what facts he should be responsible for know- 
ing after the showing. Any unfamiliar words 
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used in the titles or in the sound track should 
be noted in previewing and brought to the 
attention of the class. Certain sequences and 
episodes which happen quickly on the screen 
should be noted so that the children may watch 
for them. Use of background material, labo- 
ratory work, as well as the study of maps, 
charts, and study guides available for some 
films, all help to make the visual experience 
more meaningful. However, any preview les- 
son should not be one which drains the lesson 
dry beforehand, but rather a stimulating expe- 
rience which points up the one to follow so 
that the child anticipates the screening enthus- 
iastically. 

Usually films are shown without comment 
the first time in order to give the child a gen- 
eral overview of the film. However, in the dis- 
cussion of the film, which should follow every 
showing, it may develop that there are ques- 


tions concerning the content of the film which 
indicate that a second showing would be de- 
sirable. During this showing the children 
should be encouraged to ask questions at any 
point to correct misunderstandings and clarify 
meanings. 

Suitable films will certainly arouse interests 
which may be directed into further learning 
activities in the classroom. They might repeat 
experiments seen, read further on the subject, 
have discussions, plan a field trip, or construct 
models or dioramas. In short, interest should 
go beyond mere passive viewing of a film or 
set of pictures. 


Easy to Operate 
Thus we see that the use of these visual aids 
is not a form of classroom entertainment for 
the child, nor a pleasant way for the teacher 
(Turn to page 308) 
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NEA AND TEACHERS 

No pronouncement of the NEA has stirred 
up as much discussion or taken as much head- 
line space as its recent release on the teacher 
crisis. The pros and cons were directed espe- 
cially to the NEA stand on teachers’ contracts 
and strikes. Citing its Code of Ethics, which 
states that ‘‘a contract once signed should be 
faithfully adhered to until it is dissolved,’ the 
Association disapproved of breaking contracts 
and striking. ‘““When teachers break contract 
and strike, they deprive the children of the 
community of the educational opportunity 
which they agreed to provide. Such teachers set 
an example of breaking faith which the teach- 
ing profession cannot justify.” 

On the positive side the NEA stated that 
teachers (meaning all professional workers) 
should insist upon a salary schedule commensu- 
rate with social demands laid upon them by 
society. Group, instead of individual, action is 
recommended. They have an obligation to in- 
sist upon salaries in keeping with preparation 
and responsibility demanded of them. To seek 
adjustments in salaries during current contracts, 
contended the NEA, is justifiable upon sup- 
porting evidence and conditions. 

While urging a resolute program on the part 
of teachers everywhere the NEA advised pro- 
fessional group action in cooperation with ad- 
ministrators, responsible officials, and the 
people. Professionalism and  statesmanship 
were stressed in these matters. 

The recommendation of a $2400 minimum 
salary for college graduate teachers was 
adopted at Buffalo last July following the meet- 
ing on Teacher Preparation and Supply at 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 

It is recognized, in connection with long- 
time salary revisions, that there must be more 
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state and federal support for education. Local 
tax resources are limited and many school units 
cannot carry the load of an acceptable school 
program alone. 


WEA MEMBERSHIP HIGH 

Enrolments in membership at convention 
time indicated that this year would break all 
previous records. We are pleased to report that © 
such is the case. As of January 20 the member- 7 


ship was 21,460, which exceeds the previous os 


high year by 300. 

This shows a splendid professional response 7 
to the need for unity and a recognition of the 
services of the state association. An organiza- 
tion of such size can be a potent influence in 
improving the educational standards of the | 
state. 


WEA FOR INCREASED 
MINIMUM SALARY } 

The Representative Assembly voted for a 7 
substantial increase in the state minimum salary | 
law. At the January meeting of the Council — 
on Education the following minimum provi- 
sions were agreed to: $2400 for those with a 
college degree; $2000 for those with three 
years of professional preparation; $1800 for 
those with two years; and, $1575 for teachers 
having less than two years of training. There 
is ample justification for the increases. 


STATE BUDGET REQUESTS AT 
ALL TIME HIGH 

Requests of state departments and _ institu- 
tions for 1947—49 total $169,008,000. This is 
$64,143,000 above actual appropriations for 
the present biennium. The increases are broken 
up as follows: an increase of $19,859,000 in 
aids to localities; $19,263,000 to general state 
government; and $25,021,000 for special cap- 
ital. Present tax revenues are not sufficient to 
meet the demands and new state taxes or in- 
creased levies are being considered. 


SPREAD OF GROUP INSURANCE 

The report of the Welfare committee 
(November Journal) shows a phenomenal 
adoption of the WEA group health and acci- 
dent plan. Not even the most enthusiastic 
proponent in the committee or central office 
expected the response which has been demon- 
strated. Adoptions have come in with such 
regularity that it is almost impossible to provide 
up-to-date figures. 
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SUMMER SEMESTER 

June 2, 3, Monday, Tuesday—Examina- 
tions for admission 

June 2, 3, Monday, Tuesday—Freshman 
period (attendance required) 

June 2, 3, Monday, Tuesday—Registra- 
tion for other students 

June 4, Wednesday—Instruction begins 

June 4, Wednesday—Foreign language 
placement examinations 

July 4, Friday—Independence Day -(no 
classes) 

July 5, Saturday (no classes) 

July 12, Saturday—Examinations for re- 
moval of conditions 

September 1, Monday—Labor Day (no 
classes) 


Administrative Officers 


FRED, EDWIN Broun, PA. D., Sc. D., LL. D., 
President of the University 

FOWLKEs, JOHN Guy, Ph. D., Dean of the 
Summer Session and Acting Dean of the 
School of Education 

PETERSON, ALFRED WALTER, B. A., Director 
of Business and Finance and Secretary of 
the Regents 


DEANS OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 
ADOLFSON, LORENTZ HENNING, PA. 
Director of the Extension Division 
BALDWIN, IRA LAWRENCE, Phd. D., Sc. D., 
Dean of the College of Agriculture 
ELVEHJEM, CONRAD ARNOLD, Ph. D., Sc. D., 
Dean of the Graduate School 
ELWELL, FAYETTE HERBERT, B. A., C. P. A., 
Dean of the School of Commerce 


D., 


September 13, Saturday — Foreign lan- 
guage attainment examinations 
September 17-20, Wednesday-—Saturday 

—Final examinations 


EIGHT-WEEK SESSION 

June 20, 21, Friday, Saturday (a. m.)— 
Registration 

June 23, Monday—lInstruction begins 

June 23, Monday—F oreign language 
placement examinations 

July 4, Friday—Independence Day (no 
classes) 

July 5, Saturday (no classes) 

July 12, Saturday—Examinations for re- 
moval of conditions 

August 15, Friday—Summer Session 
closes 


of the Summer Session 


INGRAHAM, MARK Hovrt, PA. D., Dean of the 
College of Letters and Science 

MIDDLETON, WILLIAM SHAINLINE, M. D., 
Dean of the Medical School 

RUNDELL, OLIVER SAMUEL, LL. B,, Dean of 
the Law School 

WITHEY, MoRTON OwEN, B. S., C. E., Dean 
of the College of Engineering 


OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 

BROWN, JOHN WELCH, 4. B., M. D., Director 
of Student Health 

Burns, S. Lee, B. A., Director of Residence 
Halls 

BUTTs, PORTER FREEMAN, M. A., Director of 
the Union 

Coon, Harotp M., M. D., Superintendent, 
Wisconsin General Hospital 
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DoANE, GILBERT Harry, B. A., Director of 


the Library 


HERRIOTT, J. HOMER, PA. D., Associate Dean 


of the Graduate School 
FRANK Oscar, Ph. M., D. Ped., 
Director, Department of Public Service 


KIVLIN, VINCENT EARL, M. S., Associate Dean 


of the College of Agriculture 


LITTLE, KENNETH, PA. D., Director of Student 


Personnel Services and Registrar 


LUBERG, LeRoy E., M. Ph/., Assistant to the 


President 


MEEK, WALTER JOSEPH, Ph. D., Associate 


Dean of the Medical School 


MuRRAY, CHRISTINA CAMERON, B, A., R. N 


Director, School of Nursing 


RUEDISILI, CHESTER HENRY, PA. D., Associate 


Dean, College of Letters and Science 


TROXELL, Mrs. Louise, B. A., B. S., Dean of 


Women 
TRUMP, PauLt LeRoy, Pd. 


D., Associate 


Director of Student Personnel; Adviser of 


Men 


WHITE, ALDEN WEsLEy, B. A., Secretary of 


the Faculty 











1947 offers the second opportunity for summer study under peace conditions since 
1941. Veterans and non-veterans alike are anxious to develop their abilities by general 
and specific education in order that they may become qualified to render essential personal 
services. Undergraduate and graduate students will find opportunity for continuing their 


work at the University of Wisconsin in 1947. 





Britain since Victoria 
Capitalism and socialism 
Chemistry of foods and their adulteration 
*Conservation of natural resources 
Crafts for occupational therapy 
Current American architecture 
Development of American art 
Economic life in Europe 
*Economics of collective bargaining 
Economics of industrial conflict 
*Economic problems of Latin America 
Education of the mentally handicapped 
**European civilization, 1660-1947 
Evolution of industrial society 
*Facts and theories in animal learning 
Far Eastern politics 
*Federal tax problems 
*Geography of the Mediterranean Region 
Geography of the tropics 
General aspects of social relations 
*Government and business 
*Governmental accounting 
Governmental problems of democracy 
Hearing rehabilitation 
*Heredity 
History of the Far East 
Historical geography of the United States 
Industrial fluctuations 
Institute in music therapy 
Institute in commercial education 
International economics 
International law 
*International organization 
*International trade 


*Job evaluation and merit rating 
*Labor law 
Latin America of today 
*Law in society 
Man and society 
Music in society 
Near and Middle East in world politics 
Occupational analysis and information 
**Origins and history of World War II 
** Personnel management 
*Personnel psychology 
Personnel problems: sociological aspects 
Principles of relaxation 
Problems in market analysis 
Problems of racial and other minority groups 
Problems of racial and other minority groups 
in the United States 
*Processes of social and community disorgan- 
ization 
*Psychology of personality 
Publicity and public relations 
*Real estate finance 
Regional writing, the story and the drama 
Rural population trends and public policy 
*Social and intellectual history of the United 
States 
The fine arts of China 
The press and public opinion 
The rise of a national literature in America 
Use of scientific methods in detection of the 
criminal 
*World politics 
* Semester courses only. 
** Offered in both sessions. 
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Course Offerings 
Summer Semester 


The Summer Session of the University of Wisconsin in 1947 will include a full semester 
of work and an eight-week session for both undergraduates and graduates. 


Registration for the summer semester will be held June 2 and 3 and classes will start 
June 4. This session will close September 20, examinations being held from September 17-20. 


Registration for the eight-week session will be held on June 20 and 21 and classes will 
begin on June 23. The eight-week session closes August 15. For general information see pages 


304 to 306. 


DESIGNATION OF COURSES: In preparing class programs for the summer, prospective 
students should give attention to course numbers: Those primarily for undergraduates, from 1 to 
99; those for both graduates and advanced undergraduates, from 100 to 199; those for graduates 


only, from 200 to 299. 


College of Letters and Science 


botany; 100, Senior thesis; 129, Classification 
of cultivated and native plants; 131, Dendrol- 
ogy; 180, Advanced botanical problems; 200, 
Research. 


CHEMISTRY Professors Hall, Mathews (Chair- 
man), Schuette; Associate Professor Klein; 
Assistant Professors Ihde, Larsen; Instructors 
Hall, Hesse, Murphy, Ritter, Roth; Assistants 
Taylor, Toy: 1a and 1b, General chemistry and 
qualitative analysis; 2a and 2b, General chem- 
istry and qualitative analysis (for general Engi- 
neering students) ; 4a and 4b, General chem- 
istry and qualitative analysis (for Chemistry 
Course and Chemical Engineering students) ; 
11a and 11b, Quantitative analysis; 12, Quanti- 
tative analysis (for Agricultural students only) ; 
14, Quantitative analysis, (for Engineering stu- 
dents only); 99, Special chemical problems; 
100, Senior thesis; 117, Inorganic preparations; 
119, Organic analysis; 120a, Organic chemistry 
(lectures); 121a, Organic chemistry (labora- 
tory); 125, Advanced organic preparations; 
130b, Physical chemistry (lectures) ; 131b, Phy- 
sical chemistry (laboratory) ; 146, Chemistry of 
foods and their adulteration (lectures); 147, 
Chemistry of foods and their adulteration (lab- 
oratory); 152, Theoretical inorganic chemistry; 
200, Research in organic chemistry; 201, Re- 
search in general chemistry; 202, Research in 
physical chemistry; 203, Research in food 
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chemistry; 205, Research in colloid chemistry; 
206, Research in inorganic and analytical chem- 
istry. 


ECONOMICS Professors Glaeser, Morton, 
Parsons; Lecturers Christenson (Chairman, De- 
partment of Economics, University of Indiana), 
Heller (Department of Economics, University 
of Minnesota); Ritter (Regional Director, U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics); Spiegel (Catholic 
University of America); Assistant Professors 
Center, Penn, Ten Haken; Acting Instructors 
Boedecker, Levinson: 1a, General economics 
(first semester) ; 1b, General economics (second 
semester) ; 105, Money and banking; 116, Gov- 
ernmental statistics; 117, Outlines of land eco- 
nomics; 124a, Public finance—taxation; 124b, 
Public finance—taxes, debts, expenditures; 130, 
Economic statistics; 137, Corporation finance; 
139, Principles of insurance; 142, Public util- 
ities; 146, Government and business; 148, Eco- 
nomics of collective bargaining; 151, Economic 
problems of Latin America; 156, International 
trade; 158, Large scale enterprise; 179, Urban 
land economics; 188, Federal tax problems; 
202, Historical and institutional economists; 
205, Banking and monetary theory; 222, Semi- 
nary in labor; 266, Seminary in public utilities; 
280, Individual reading in economics. 


ENGLISH Professor Hughes (Chairman); 
Associate Professor Miss Wallerstein; Assistant 
Professors Cassidy, Doremus; Instructor Gran- 
ger; Assistant Heiser: 1a, Freshman English 
(first semester) ; 1b, Freshman English (second 
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semester); 2b, Intermediate composition; 30b, 
Survey of English literature (second semester) ; 
33b, Introduction to English literature (second 
semester); 40a, American literature (first 
semester) ; 124, English language and literature 
for teachers; 157, Milton; 160, The sixteenth 
century; 244, Advanced seminary in English 
literature of the seventeenth century. 


FRENCH Professors Harris (Chairman), 
Michell; Associate Professor Bandy; Lecturer 
Glauser; Instructor Galpin, Mme Jankowski; 
Assistants: 1a, First semester French (intensive 
method); 1a, First semester French (eclectic 
method) ; 1b, Second semester French (inten- 
sive method); 1b, Second semester French 
(eclectic method) ; 10a, Third semester French; 
10b, Fourth semester French; 15a, Elementary 
composition and conversation; 21a, (Third 
year) Elementary survey of French literature: 
19th and 20th centuries; 21b, (Third year) Ele- 
mentary survey of French literature: 17th and 
18th centuries; 25a, Intermediate composition 
and conversation; 123a, Modern French drama; 
180, Advanced independent reading; 200, Re- 
search in French literature or linguistics. 

ITALIAN Associate Professor Rossi; Assist- 
ants: la, First semester Italian; 1b, Second 
semester Italian. 

GEOGRAPHY Associate Professor Gerlach; 
Lecturer Kline (Syracuse University): 1, Physi- 
cal geography; 6, World survey of human 
geography (regional); 107, Geography of the 
Mediterranean region; 128, Conservation of 
natural resources. 


GERMAN Associate Professor Meessen; 
Assistant Professors Fuerst, Miss Kittel; In- 
structors Edwards, Miss Gunvaldsen, Seifert, 
Whitesell: 1a, First semester German; 1b, Sec- 
ond. semester German; 10a, Third semester 
German; 10b, Fourth semester German; 15, 
Elementary conversational German; 16, Inter- 
mediate conversational German; 20a, Classical 
and modern writers; 22, German literature of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; 24, 
Shorter masterpieces of German literature; 25, 
Intermediate composition, grammar review and 
conversation; 28, Scientific German (Chem- 
istry); 29, Scientific German (Medicine) ; 105, 
Schiller’s poetic works; 143, Drama of the 
twentieth century. 


HISTORY Professors Easum, Hesseltine, 


Knaplund (Chairman), Post; Lecturers Bestor 
(Stanford University), Current (Lawrence Col- 
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lege, Appleton, Wisconsin); Assistant Professor 
Farmer; Acting Instructor Lovell: 3a, European 
civilization 800-1660; 3b, European civiliza- 
tion, 1660 to the present; 4b, History of the 
United States, 1860 to the present; Sb-I, British 
history, 1603 to the present; 37-137, Origins 
and history of World War II; 113b, Social and 
intellectual history of the United States, 1865 
to the present; 114, Sectionalism and the Civil 
War; 124a, Recent history of the United States, 
1890-1917; 139a, The age of imperialism, 
1871-1918; 151a, European social and intel- 
lectual history, 1789-1870; 252, Historical 
method; 258, Seminary in the history of the 
British Empire; 261, Seminary in American 
history: A, American constitutional develop- 
ment; B, Civil War, reconstruction and the 
South; 262, Seminary in American history: 
History of the West and recent history; 265, 
Seminary in Central European history; 280, 
Advanced special work in American, British, 
Medieval, and Modern European history. 


JOURNALISM I/ystructor Westley: 2a, News- 
paper reporting; 3a, Newspaper desk work; 
Commerce 15, Advertising principles. 


MATHEMATICS Professors Langer (Chair- 
man), MacDuffee; Associate Professor Kleene; 
Assistant Professors Miss Allen, Everett, Specht, 
Whaples; Instructor Colvin; Lecturer Mrs. 
Sokolnikoff: 0, Elementary algebra and geom- 
etry; 1a, Introductory college algebra; 1b, Trig- 
onometry and analytic geometry; 3a, College 
algebra and trigonometry; 3b, Algebra and 
analytic geometry; 7, Mathematical theory of 
investment; 50, Sub-freshman algebra; 51, Ele- 
mentary mathematical analysis; 52, Elementary 
mathematical analysis; 101a, Differential cal- 
culus; 101b, Integral calculus; 102a, Calculus; 
102b, Calculus, 108, College geometry; 110, 
Higher mathematics for engineers; 112, Differ- 
ential equations; 114, Advanced college alge- 
bra; 116b, Higher analysis; 117, Vector analy- 
sis; 120a, Advanced calculus; 243, Modern 
theory of differential equations; 263, Higher 
algebra; 267, Calculus of variations. 


MUSIC Lecturer Hindsley (University of Illi- 
nois): 87, Band. : 

PHARMACY Professors Uhl (Director), 
Parks; Associate Professor Busse; Instructor 
Semeniuk ; Assistants: 3, General pharmacy; 4, 
General pharmacy; 100, Senior thesis; 128, 
Pharmaceutical technology; 124, Manufacturing 
pharmacy; 160, Pharmaceutical literature; 200, 
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Research; 250, Seminar. Pharmaceutical Chem- 
istry: 24b, Organic chemistry; 100, Thesis; 
145, Pharmaceutical assaying; 126, Inorganic 
pharmaceutical chemistry; 200, Research. 


PHILOSOPHY Professors Boegholt, Garnett 
(Acting Chairman): 1a, Introduction to phil- 
osophy; 11, Elementary logic; 41, Introductory 
ethics; 132, History of modern philosophy; 
134, Contemporary philosophy; 150, A_phil- 
osophy of democracy: six theories of mind. 


PHYSICS Professors Ingersoll (Chairman), 
Rollefson, Wahlin; Assistant Professor Rich- 
ards; Lecturers Oakley, Snowdon; Instructor 
Robinson; Assistants: 1a, 1b, General physics 
(first and second semesters, including labora- 
tory); 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, Engineering physics 
(including laboratory) ; 100, Senior thesis; 102, 
Advanced heat; 104a, Advanced electricity and 
magnetism; 116, Electric circuits and electro- 
magnetic waves; 118, Kinetic theory of matter; 
180, Special reading; 200, Graduate research; 
215, Theory of electricity. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE Associate Professors 
Stokes, Young; Assistant Professor Skilling; 
Lecturer Lipson (University of New Zealand): 
7, American government and politics; 13, 
Municipal government; 25, Survey of world 
politics; 101, Introduction to political theory; 
128, Comparative government: Continental 
Europe; 131, United States and Latin America; 
137, International organization; 213, Seminary 
in local government. 


PSYCHOLOGY Professor Harlow; Associate 
Professor Grant; Lecturer Egan (Harvard Uni- 
versity); Assistant Professor Miss Kuenne: 
1, Introductory psychology; 25, Experimental 
psychology; 115, Industrial psychology; 127, 
Psychology of personality; 129, Personnel psy- 
chology; 130, Psychometric methods; 141, Psy- 
chological testing; 147, Child psychology; 148, 
Psychology of adolescence; 154, Physiological 
psychology; 209, Facts and theories in animal 
learning; 230, Seminar in psychometric meth- 
ods: Measurement in psychology. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 4A 550- 
ciate Professor Clinard; Lecturer La Barre 
(Duke University); Assistants: 2, Social disor- 
ganization (Social problems) ; 3, Man and cul- 
ture (An introduction to anthropology); 105, 
The Indians of North, Central and South 
America; 115, The individual and his culture; 
161, Criminology and penology; 169, Processes 
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of social and community disorganization; 180, 
Special problems; 200, Research problems. 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE Associate Pro- 
fessor Rosaldo (Chairman); Lecturer Sanchez- 
Barbudo; Instructor Johnson; Assistants Miss 
Borst, Miss Cabrera, Dowling, Hoge, Ramirez, 
Raney, Miss Siegel: 1a, First semester Portu- 
guese; la, First semester Spanish; 1b, Second 
semester Spanish; 10a, Third semester Spanish; 
10b, Fourth semester Spanish; 15, Elementary 
conversation; 16, Elementary composition, con- 
versation and grammar review; 21a and 21b, 
Elementary survey of Spanish literature; 25, 
Intermediate composition and conversation; 47, 
Latin America of today; 112, Composition, 
conversation and grammar review; 138, Survey 
of nineteenth century Spanish literature (1868 
on); 150, Spanish civilization; 176, Spanish- 
American essay and novel; 180, Advanced in- 
dependent readings; 200, Individual research. 


SPEECH Professor Ewbank; Associate Pro- 
fessors Miss Borchers, Myers; Lecturer Smith 
(University of Utah); Instructor Brembeck: 1, 
Fundamentals of speech; 2, Fundamentals of 
speech; 4, Elements of persuasion; 6, Voice 
training; 7, Public speaking; 8a, Extempore 
speaking; 8b, Extempore speaking; 18, Oral 
interpretation of literature; 39, History of the 
theatre; 110, Elements of broadcasting; 119, 
Theatre direction; 136, Theory and practice of 
group discussion; 141, Psychology of speech; 
180, Advanced independent reading; 200, Indi- 
vidual research problems. For additional activ- 
ities in various phases of speech, available to 
students in the summer session, see page 298. 


ZOOLOGY Professor Meyer (Chairman); 
Associate Professor Wolfe; Instructor Wang; 
Acting Instructor Johansson; Lecturer Miss 
Gojdics (Barat College of the Sacred Heart, 
Lake Forest, Illinois), Stormont: 1, Animal 
biology; 6, Heredity; 104, Comparative anat- 
omy of vertebrates; 105, Vertebrate embryol- 
ogy; 122, Endocrinology; 126, Field zoology; 
180, Advanced zoological problems; 200, Grad- 
uate research; 220, Seminary; 222, Endocrinol- 
ogy journal club. 


School of Commerce 


Professors Glaeser, Morton, Witte; Lecturers 
Adamson (Wayne University, Detroit), Heller 
(Department of Economics, University of Min- 
nesota), Nolen (Ohio State University, Colum- 
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bus), Ritter (Regional Director, U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics), Spiegel (Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, D.C.) ; Associate 
Professor Gibson; Assistant Professors Center, 
Dein, Moberly, Ten Haken; Instructors Cramer, 
Lindenburg, Schuck: 6, Business communica- 
tion; 8, Elements of accounting; 9, Intermediate 
accounting; 13, Marketing methods; 15, Prin- 
ciples of advertising; 105, Money and banking; 
109a, Commercial law; 109b, Commercial law; 
124a, Public finance—taxation; 124b, Public 
finance—taxes, debts, expenditures; 130, Busi- 
ness statistics; 137, Corporation finance; 139, 
Principles of insurance; 142, Public utilities; 
146, Government and business; 151, Economic 
problems of Latin America; 156, International 
trade; 158, Large-scale enterprise; 170, The 
consumer and merchandising; 171, Personnel 
management; 173, Job evaluation and merit 
rating; 176, Real estate finance; 179, Urban 
land economics; 181, Advanced accounting 
principles; 183, Accounts of consolidations and 
income tax; 187, Governmental accounting; 
205, Banking and monetary theory; 266, Semi- 
nar in public utilities. 


College of Engineering 


It is anticipated that there will be sufficient 
demand for the courses in the following lists 
to insure their inclusion in the offerings for the 
1947 Summer Semester. 


Chemical Engineering 

Professors Hougen (Chairman), Ragatz, 
K. M. Watson; Associate Professor Altpeter; 
Assistant Professors Neill, C. C. Watson; In- 
structors Buckley, Felix, Kirk, Massey, Oman, 
Shilling: 8, Metallography for mechanical engi- 
neers; 12, Technical analysis; 18, Fundamentals 
of chemical engineering; 20, Industrial chem- 
istry; 101, Applied electrochemistry; 111, Man- 
ufacturing operations; 114, Chemical manufac- 
ture; 116, Thermal processes; 117, Chemical 
engineering measurements ; 118, Chemical engi- 
neering thermodynamics; 119, Metallography; 
122, Special problems; 130, Heat transmission; 
180, Advanced independent studies; 200, Thesis 
research; 218, Advanced chemical engineering 
thermodynamics; 220, Distillation; 230, Re- 
search seminar; 231, Seminar; 280, Advanced 
independent studies. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING Professors Kinne, 
Owen, Rader, Van Hagan (Chairman), W0od- 
burn: Associate Professors Cottingham, Lenz, 
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Roblich; Assistant Professor Wagner; Instructor 
Jaehnig; Lecturer Nichols: 1a, Junior reports; 
2a, Senior reports; SURVEYING: 11, Elemen- 
tary surveying; 12, Elementary surveying; 13, 
Land surveying; 114, Advanced surveying; 117, 
Topographic engineering; 118, Short course in 
surveying; TRANSPORTATION: 21, Engi- 
neering curves; 22, Theory of route surveying; 
132, Highway engineering; STRUCTURAL 
ENGINEERING: 52, Structural analysis; 53, 
Structural design; 54, Structural design; 60a, 
Structural design; 155, Reinforced concrete; 
156, Reinforced concrete; 157, Structural anal- 
ysis; 161, Reinforced concrete; 163, Masonry; 
164, Substructure; HYDRAULIC ENGI- 
NEERING: 71, Hydraulics; 72, Hydraulics; 
181, Hydrology; 184, Water power engineer- 
ing; SANITARY ENGINEERING: 191, 
Sewerage; 194, Sanitary engineering seminar; 
195, Water supply; 180, 280, Advanced inde- 
pendent study; 100, Thesis. 


DRAWING Professor Orth (Chairman); Asso- 
ciate Professor Sheils; Assistant Professors 
Doke, Griffith, McCollough, Morris, Worsen- 
croft; Instructors Ekse, Leidel, Sorenson: 1, 
Elements of drawing; 2, Elements of drawing; 
3, Descriptive geometry. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Professors Peter- 
son, Price, Tracy (Chairman), Watson; Asso- 
ciate Professors Benedict, Koehler, Larson; 
Assistant Professors Kelso, Nemetz, Rideout, 
Weber; Instructors Imm, Parent: 1, Fundamen- 
tals of electrodynamics; 2, Direct current ma- 
chinery; 3, Alternating current circuits; 4, Alter- 
nating current machinery; 6, Electrical machin- 
ery; 7, Electrical machinery; 8, Electrical ma- 
chinery; 9, Electrical machinery; 10, Direct cur- 
rent machinery; 137, Power distribution; 153, 
Electronics, I; 154, Communication engineer- 
ing; 155, Communication electronics; 156, 
Communication circuits and networks; 157, Ad- 
vanced communication engineering; 158, Ultra- 
high frequency technique; 51, Electrodynamics 
laboratory; 52, Dynamo laboratory; 53, Alter- 
nating current circuit laboratory; 54, Alternat- 
ing current machine laboratory; 56, Direct cur- 
rent laboratory; 57, Alternating current labora- 
tory; 60, Direct current laboratory. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING P rofessors 
Elliott, Hyland, Larson (Chairman), McNaul, 
Nelson, Wilson; Assistant Professors Daggett, 
Gilpin, Harker, Rose; Instructors Dosing, Fet- 
ereisen, Heinrich, Myers, Osterhus, Peters, 
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Schweitzer, Schrock, Smitz, Uyehara: METAL 
PROCESSING: 21, Bench work and welding; 
22, Machine practice; 25, General industrial 
machine practice, 37, Welding. MACHINE 
DESIGN: 41, Mechanism; 42, Design practice; 
43, Machine elements; 44, Advanced machine 
design; 45, Machine elements; 52, Machine 
testing. HEAT POWER: 61, Thermodynamics; 
62, Heat-power engineering; 63, Thermody- 
namics; 64, Heat-power engineering; 65, Ther- 
modynamics; 66, Heat-power engineering; 67, 
Thermodynamics and heat-power engineering; 
72, Elementary testing of heat engines; 73, 
Advanced testing of heat engines; 74, Elemen- 
tary testing; 75, Advanced testing of heat 
engines; 76, Heat engine testing; 77, Heat 
engine testing. 

INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 82, Industrial in- 
spection methods; Advanced Courses: 100, 
Senior thesis; 105, Manufacturing and produc- 
tion methods; 106, Power plant economics and 
design; 107, Heat-power calculations; 108, 
Heating and ventilating; 109, Internal combus- 
tion engines; 110, Air conditioning; 112, Re- 
frigeration; 115, Industrial plant design; 115, 
Industrial plant design; 116, Motion and time 
study; 124, Advanced heat-power testing; 128, 
Heating and ventilating laboratory; 151, 152, 
153, and 154, Advanced mechanical engineer- 
ing projects; 180, Advanced independent 
study; 200, Thesis research; 280, Advanced 
independent study. 


MECHANICS Professor Roark; Assistant Pro- 
fessor Washa; Instructors Boettcher, Cadwell, 
Fluck, Hunsaker, Orloff, Saemann, Tiedemann, 
Williams, Young: 1, Statics; 2, Dynamics; 3, 
Mechanics of materials; 4, Statics and dynamics; 
5, Mechanics of materials; 51, Materials of 
construction; 52, Materials of construction; 53, 
Materials of construction. 


MINING AND METALLURGICAL ENGINEER- 
ING Professors Barker (Chairman), Shorey; 
Associate Professor Rosenthal; Assistant Pro- 
fessor Rundle, Instructor Miller: 21, Assaying; 
22, Introduction to metallurgy; 33, Foundry; 
101, Excavation and tunneling; 103, Mining 
methods; 105, Mine engineering; 107, Mineral 
dressing; 122, Principles of metallurgy; 123, 
Metallurgy of copper, lead, and zinc; 128, Iron 
and steel laboratory; 134, Physical chemistry of 
the metals and minerals; 135, Metallurgical 
calculations; 140, Heat treatment of soft and 
medium steels; 147, Alloy structures; 180, Ad- 
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vanced independent study; 200, Thesis te- 
search; 210, Advanced mineral dressing; 280, 
Advanced independent study. 


School of Education 


EDUCATION Professors Edgerton, Jensen, 
Ragsdale, Willing (Chairman); Associate Pro- 
fessors Eye, Gregg, Krug; Assistant Professors 
Harris, Rothney; Lecturer Peterson (Director 
of Research, Wisconsin Education Association, 
Madison): 73, The child: his nature and his 
needs; 74, The school and society; 108, History 
of educational theory and criticism; 118, 
Human abilities and learning; 120, Child de- 
velopment (Psychology of adolescence) ; 181, 
Techniques of guidance and personnel services; 
182, Clinical studies in guidance; 209, Modern 
systems of psychology and education; 261, Prin- 
ciples of educational administration; 262, Gen- 
eral administrative problems; 271, Business 
management of local schools. Semester registra- 
tion will be possible in Education 280 (Inde- 
pendent reading) and in Education 200 (Re- 
search). Registration under these course num- 
bers must be arranged through the office of the 
Chairman of the Department of Education. 

ART EDUCATION Assistant Professor Diet- 
rich; Instructors Sessler, Zingale; Lecturer 
Moulton; Assistant: 18, Architectural drawing; 
50, Freehand drawing and perspective; 51, 
Freehand drawing, light and shade; 52, Water- 
color; 54, Clay modeling; 55, Life drawing and 
anatomy; 56, Oil painting; 62, Creative design; 
63, Commercial design; 64, Drawing and com- 
position; 70, Art metal; 150, Advanced art 
problems; 154, Advanced ceramics—sculpture ; 
155, Advanced life drawing; 160, Graphic arts; 
170, Advanced art metal; 180, Advanced inde- 
pendent study. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATHLETIC 
COACHING FOR MEN Professor Nohr (Di- 
rector); Associate Professor Rippe; Assistant 
Professor Francis; Instructor Anderson: 6, 
Theory and practice of physical education; 
9, Theory and practice of physical education; 
59, Nature, function and organization of play; 
107, Effects of physical activities on the body 
(Physiology of exercise); 180, Independent 
reading; 200, Research in physical education. 


College of Agriculture 
AGRICULTURAL BACTERIOLOGY Pro fess ors 
Frazier (Chairman), P. W. Wilson; Instructor 
]. B. Wilson: 1, General survey of bacteriology; 
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126, Physiology of bacteria; 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS Pro f essors 
Hobson (Chairman), Parsons; Assistant Pro- 
fessor Penn: 1, Principles of agricultural eco- 
nomics; 117, Outline of land economics; 180, 
Special problems; 200, Research. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING Pyro f essor 
Duffee (Chairman); Instructor Hodges: 9, 
Farm mechanics; 180, Special problems; 200, 
Research. 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM Professor 
Hopkins (Chairman); Assistant Professor 
Kearl: 1, Agricultural news writing; 180, Spe- 
cial problems; 200, Research. 

AGRONOMY Professors Graber (Chairman), 
Ablgren; Assistant Professor Andrew: 1, Prin- 
ciples and practices in crop production; 180, 
Special problems; 200, Research. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY Professors Bohstedt 
(Chairman), Fuller: 1, Livestock production 
(Same as Dairy Husbandry 1); 126, Livestock 
feeding; 180, Special problems; 200, Research. 

BIOCHEMISTRY Dean Elvehjem (Chairman) ; 
Professor Bauman: 125, Animal metabolism 
and vitamins; 180, Special problems; 200, Re- 
search. 


DAIRY HUSBANDRY Professors Heizer 
(Chairman), Allen; Assistant Professor Barrett: 
1, Livestock production (Same as Animal Hus- 
bandry 1); 4, Elements of dairy husbandry; 
6, Development of dairy cattle breeds and fam- 
ilies; 126, Livestock feeding; 133, Dairy cattle 
and milk production; 180, Special problems; 
200, Research. 


DAIRY INDUSTRY Professors Jackson (Chair- 
man); Thomsen, Weckel: 1, Introduction to 
dairying; 103, Creamery operation and manage- 


ment; 105, Market milk; 180, Special problems; 
200, Research. 

ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY Professor Allen 
(Chairman); Assistant Professor Dicke: 1, Ele- 
mentary entomology; 180, Special problems; 
200, Research. 


GENETICS Professor Brink (Chairman) ; Lec- 
turer Stormont: 6, Heredity; 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research. 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY Professor Halpin 
(Chairman); Associate Professors Cravens, Mc- 
Gibbon: 1, Poultry raising; 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research. 

SOILS Professors Truog (Chairman), Graul: 
1, Soils and soil fertility; 26, Fertilizers and 
soil management; 180, Special problems; 200, 
Research. 


Law School 


Professors Beuscher, Brown, Bunn, Camp- 
bell, Hall, Hurst, Page, Rice; Lecturer Bell, 
Strahorn (University of Maryland Law School); 
Assistant Professors Effland, Karlen: 

First Year Courses: Civil procedure; Con- 
tracts (a and b); Criminal law (a and b); 
Law in society; Personal property; Torts (a). 

Second and Third Year Courses: Adminis- 
trative law; Auto accidents; Business organiza- 
tions; Conflict of laws; Creditors rights; Dam- 
ages; Evidence; History of law; Insurance; 
Labor law; Mortgages; Municipal corporations; 
Practice (a and b); Public utilities; Seminar in 
land use; Taxation. 


School of Nursing 
Public Health Nursing 
Associate Professor Miss Jenny: 20, Field 
work. 


Eight-Week Session 


DESIGNATION OF COURSES: In preparing class programs for the summer, prospective stu- 
dents should give attention to course numbers: Those primarily for undergraduates, from 1 to 
99; those for both graduates and advanced undergraduates, from 100 to 199; those for graduates 


only, from 200 to 299. 


College of Letters and Science 


ART HISTORY AND CRITICISM Pro f essor 
Hagen; Associate Professors Kienitz, Watrous: 
107, Art history of the theater and the stage 
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from antiquity to the present; 130, The fine 
arts of China; 135, Current American architec- 
ture; 140, Elementary history of art techniques; 
154, History of art from Giotto to Cezanne; 
159, Development of American art. 
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ASTRONOMY Associate Professor Huffer: 
17, Survey of astronomy. 


BOTANY Associate Professor Miss Fisk; In- 
structor Clarke: 1, General botany; 100, Senior 
thesis; 108, Morphology of angiosperms; 130, 
Identification and classification of seed plants; 
153, Botanical technique; 180, Advanced botan- 
ical problems; 200, Research. 


CHEMISTRY Professors Adkins, Holt, John- 
son, McElvain, Mathews (Chairman), Meloche, 
Sandin, Sorum; Associate Professor Klein; 
Assistant Professors Bender, Ihde; Instructor 
Murphy; Assistants: 1a and 1b, General chem- 
istry and qualitative analysis; 4a and 4b, Gen- 
eral chemistry and qualitative analysis (for 
Chem. Course and Chem. Engr. students) ; 11a, 
Quantitative analysis; 12, Quantitative analysis; 
14, Quantitative analysis; 99, Special chemical 
problems; 100, Senior thesis; 106, Advanced 
analytical practice; 107, History of chemistry; 
117, Inorganic preparations; 120a, Organic 
chemistry (lectures) ; 121a, Organic chemistry 
(laboratory); 120b, Organic chemistry (lec- 
tures); 121b, Organic chemistry (laboratory) ; 
123, Characterization of organic compounds; 
124, Advanced organic chemistry; 130a, Physi- 
cal chemistry (lectures); 131a, Physical chem- 
istry (laboratory); 134, Advanced survey of 
physical chemistry; 153, Advanced instrumental 
analysis; 200, Research in organic chemistry; 
201, Research in general chemistry; 202, Re- 
search in physical chemistry; 203, Research in 
food chemistry; 205, Research in colloid chem- 
istry; 206, Research in inorganic and analytical 
chemistry. 


CLASSICS Professor A gard (Chairman), 
Assistant Professor MacKendrick: Classics 41, 
Greek life and literature; 51-155, Classical 
mythology; Latin 111, Vergil; 233, Sallust and 
Cicero. Greek given on request. 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE Professor 
Agard; Lecturer LeClercqg (Queens College, 
Flushing, N. Y.); Associate Professor Rossi: 
Classics 41, Greek life and literature; Italian 
53, Italian masterpieces in translation; 165, 
Literary criticism; 178, Contemporary novel. 


ECONOMICS Professors Lescohier, Morton, 
Perlman, Schaars, Taylor, Trumbower; Lecturers 
Adamson (Wayne University, Detroit), Bober 
(Lawrence College, Appleton, Wasconsin), 
Morgan (Harvard University); Instructor Rall ; 
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Acting Instructor Wilmot: 1a, General eco- 
nomics (first semester); 1b, General economics 
(second semester) ; 105, Money and banking; 
110, Investments; 119, Evolution of industrial 
society; 125, Marketing of agricultural prod- 
ucts; 127, Cooperation; 130, Economic statistics; 
132, Statistical economics; 136, Transportation 
problems; 137, Corporation finance; 144, Cap. 
italism and socialism; 150, Economic theory; 
156, International trade; 172, Economics of in- 
dustrial conflict; 181, Industrial fluctuations; 
280, Individual reading for graduate students, 


ENGLISH Professors Clark, Fulcher, Hanley, 
Pochmann; Associate Professor Eccles; Assist- 
ant Professors Cassidy, Evans, Shudofsky, 
Wiley; Lecturers Collignon (Agregé of the 
University of Paris), Gregory (Sarah Lawrence 
College), Miss Sandoz, Wolf (Southwestern 
University, Memphis, Tenn.); Instructor 
Granger: 2a, Intermediate composition; 5, Ad- 
vanced composition; 30a, Survey of English 
literature (first semester); 32a, Contemporary 
literature (first semester); 37a, Shakespearean 
drama (first semester); 101, Introduction to 
creative writing; 102, Experiments in imagina- 
tive writing; 103, Creative writing; 107, Novel 
writing; 120, Anglo-Saxon; 122, Beowulf; 
127a, Recent English literature (first semester) ; 
131, Chaucer; 134, The Romantic movement; 
135, The Victorian era; 137b, Shakespeare; 
139b, Later nineteenth century novel; 150, 
American fiction; 166, American literary criti- 
cism; 173, The rise of a national literature in 
America, 1775-1836; 174, Major American 
prose writers; 234, Seminar in nineteenth cen- 
tury English literature. 


The Writers’ Institute 


During the eight-week session, the Depart- 
ment of English will continue the Writers’ In- 
stitute which was held with increasing success 
during 1945 and 1946. This year advanced 
courses in the writing of poetry and criticism 
will be offered by Horace Gregory, while in the 
field of creative fiction, two courses will be 
given by Miss Mari Sandoz. Other work in ad- 
vanced composition will be offered by members 
of the Department, and Mr. J. W. Curvin of 
the ‘Wisconsin Idea Theater’ will conduct a 
workshop in regional drama and story-writing. 

The requirements for admission to the vati- 
ous courses vary somewhat, as indicated below. 
In some of them only advanced students may 
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register. For students desiring credit, the 
arrangements are flexible. 

Candidates for enrollment in the Institute 
should communicate as soon as possible with 
Professor Merritt Y. Hughes, Chairman of the 
Department of English, stating their previous 
writing experience and, if possible, submitting 
one or two manuscripts or publications. If 
stamped, addressed envelopes accompany such 
submissions, the material will be returned to 
the writers. 

Students enrolled in the Writers’ Institute 
pay the regular eight-week fee of $45. 


Faculty of the Writers’ Institute 


Jonathan W. Curvin, Ph. D., Project Associate 
of the “Wisconsin Idea Theater”’. 

Paul M. Fulcher, Ph. D., Professor of English, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Bruce I. Granger, Ph. D., Instructor in English, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Horace Gregory, of Sarah Lawrence College, 
author of ‘The Golden Targe’’, and 
several other critical studies, including “A 
History of American Poetry, 1914-44”, 
and of ‘‘No Retreat’’ and several volumes 
of verse. 

Mari Sandoz, author of “Old Jules’, ‘Capital 
City’, ‘Crazy Horse’, etc. 


Courses in the Writers’ Institute 


English 5, Advanced composition: Critical 
writing j 

English 101, Introduction to creative writing 

English 102, Experiments in imaginative writing 

English 103, Creative writing: Poetry 

English 107, Novel writing 

Speech 114, Regional story and drama 

Speech 120, Play writing 


Teachers’ Courses 


Attention is called to correlated courses 
listed under Education: 177, New perspectives 
in the: teaching of English; 178, Current 
approaches to the teaching of literature in the 
secondary school. 


semester French (eclectic method); 1b, Second 
semester French (eclectic method); 10a, Third 
semester French; 10b, Fourth semester French; 
15a, Elementary composition and conversation; 
21a, Elementary survey of French literature: 
19th and 20th centuries (third year); 25a, In- 
termediate composition and conversation; 127b, 
Second semester of advanced composition and 
conversation; 136b, French novelists of the 
19th century; 139b, Seventeenth century French 
literature (in French); 157, Lyric poetry; 180, 
Advanced independent reading; 187 (Educa- 
tion) Advanced course in the teaching of lan- 
guages; 190, French phonetics; 200, Research 
in French literature or linguistics. 


ITALIAN See page 296. 


GEOGRAPHY Professor Trewartha (Chair- 
man); Assistant Professor Olmstead; Lecturers 
Bowman (University of Iowa); Kollmorgen 
(University of Kansas); Wilcox: 103, Geog- 
raphy of Anglo-America; 104, Geography of 
Wisconsin; 105, Historical geography of the 
United States; 110, Geography of the Far East; 
115, Geography of Oceania and Australia; 116, 
Geography of the tropics; 232, Seminar: Trop- 
ical South Asia. Teachers’ Course: Education 
190, Studies in curriculum and instruction in 
geography; Education 244, Curriculum work- 
shop. 


GEOLOGY Professor Emmons (Chairman); 
Associate Professor Thompson: 17, General 
geology; 22, Stratigraphic paleontology; 106, 
Gems and precious stones; 124, Field geology. 


GERMAN Professor Bruns, Heffner (Chair- 
man), Roseler: 1a, First semester German; 112, 
Advanced composition and conversation; 145, 
Hauptmann; 248, Seminary in German litera- 
ture; 269, Introduction to the study of Ger- 
manic philology. Teachers’ Course: Education 
187, Advanced course in the teaching of lan- 
guages. 


HISTORY Professors Easum, Hesseltine, 
Knaplund (Chairman), Phillips, Post, Rey- 
nolds; Lecturer Paxson (Professor of History, 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN Professors Harris University of California), Zorn (University of 


(Chairman), Leveque; Lecturer Collignon 
(Agregé of the University of Paris); Associate 
Professor Miss Johnson; Assistant Professor 
Bottke; Instructor Miss Eilertsen, Mlle Pistre; 
Assistant Mlle Remondin: French: 1a, First 
semester French (intensive method) ; 1a, First 
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Arkansas); Associate Professors Edson, Jensen, 
Sachse; Assistant Professor Boardman: 3a, 
European civilization, 800-1660; 3b, European 
civilization, 1660 to the present; 4a, History 
of the United States, 1776-1860; 10b, Ancient 
history: History of Rome; 37-137, Origins and 
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history of World War II; 115, The American 
Revolution; 118, Reconstruction and the new 
nation; 124b, Recent history of the United 
States, 1917-1947; 126b, The Roman Empire; 
133, Economic life in Europe; 142a, England 
under the Tudors; 147b, Britain since Victoria, 
1901-1947; 168b, History of the Far East; 
252,*Historical method; 259, Seminary in sev- 
enteenth century England; 261, Seminary in 
American history (The Constitution, Civil War, 
and Reconstruction); 262, Seminary in Amer- 
ican history (History of the west and recent 
history); 263, Seminary in American history 
(18th century) ; 280, Advanced special work in 
American, Ancient, British, Medieval, and 
Modern European history. Teachers’ Courses: 
Education 84, The teaching of history and the 
other social studies; Education 185, Advanced 
course in the teaching of history and the other 
social studies. 


ITALIAN Associate Professor Rossi: 1a, First 
semester Italian; 1b, Second semester Italian; 
10a, Third semester Italian; 10b, Fourth 
semester Italian; 53, Dante in English transla- 
tion; 180, Advanced independent reading; 200, 
Research in Italian literature. 


JOURNALISM Professor Hyde (Chairman); 
Associate Professors Kuykendall, Miss Patter- 
son; Assistant Professor Cutlip: 105a, Writing 
and selling feature articles; 111, The press and 
public opinion (required senior course); 
Commerce 115, Principles of advertising; 122, 
Radio news writing; 124, Publicity and public 
relations; 126, Short story writing; 190, Edit- 
ing and managing student newspapers; 191, 
Supervision of journalistic classes and student 
publications; 200, Master’s theses; 204, Semi- 
nar, contemporary American newspapers; 205, 
Independent research for graduate students. 


LIBRARY TRAINING Professors Allez (Chair- 
man); Assistant Professors Miss Bennett; Miss 
Schenk; Instructor Miss Gibson: 1, Course for 
public librarians; 151, Book selection and serv- 
ice in the school library; 152, Reference; 153, 
Cataloging and classification; 154, School 
library administration. 


MATHEMATICS Professors Langer (Chair- 
man), MacDuffee; Assistant Professors Arnold, 
Whaples; Instructors Fullerton, Smith: 1a, In- 
troductory college algebra; 1b, Trigonometry 
and analytic geometry; 3a, College algebra and 
trigonometry; 3b, Algebra and analytic geom- 
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etry; 7, Mathematical theory of investment; 
101a, Differential calculus; 101b, Integral cal- 
culus; 106, Advanced analytic geometry; 116a, 
Higher analysis; 118, Introduction to the 
theory of probability; 119, Differential geom- 
etry; 141, Survey of the foundations of alge- 
bra; 165, Mathematical applications. Teachers’ 
Course: Education 192, Studies in curriculum 
and instruction in mathematics. 


MUSIC Professors Burleigh, Coon (Chair- 
man), Iltis; Associate Professors Bergethon, 
Swinney; Assistant Professors Church, Miss 
Eastman, Miss Gunlaugson, Jones, Luckhardt, 
Steffens; Instructors Mrs. Cooper, Monschein; 
Lecturers Hindsley (University of Illinois), 
Prager, Watters (Director of Music, Des 
Moines Public Schools): 11b, Elementary theory 
(ear training); 12b, Elementary theory (har- 
mony) ; 20a, History and appreciation of music; 
21b, Advanced theory (counterpoint); 22b, 
Advanced theory (harmony) ; 34, Arranging; 
38, Vocal problems and interpretation of song 
literature; 40, Analysis; 51, 61, 71, 81, 91, 
Pianoforte; 62, 72, 82, 92, Voice; 63, 73, 83, 
93, Violin; 64, 74, 84, 94, Organ; 75b, Instru- 
mental techniques (woodwind and brass, and 
percussion) ; 76, Conducting; 85, Orchestra; 
86, Chorus; 87, Band; 115, Music in society; 
134, Survey of opera; 138, Advanced choral 
technique and literature; 152, Orchestration; 
162, Composition; 164, Symphonic literature; 
175a, Advanced instrumental techniques 
(strings) ; 176, Advanced conducting; 180, 
Advanced independent work; 200, Master's 
thesis; 231a, Seminar (American music). See 
also Education 102, Studies in curriculum and 
instruction in school music; 105, Problems in 
directing and administering school bands; 
Education 109, Music in the elementary school; 
Education 110, The teaching of music apprecia- 
tion in secondary schools. 


Institute on Music in Therapy 
August 4-6 


The School of Music in cooperation with the 
Wisconsin Federation of Music Clubs will offer 
a three-day institute for professional and other 
persons interested in the use of music in 
therapy: workers in the field of rehabilitation, 
hospital workers, recreation leaders, music 
teachers and performers. The program will in- 
clude lectures by specialists in the fields of 
music therapy, demonstrations and special con- 
ferences and discussions. Fee: $2.00. Address 
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inquiries to the Chairman, School of Music, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


Eighteenth Annual Wisconsin Music 
Clinic For High School Students 

All-State Chorus, June 29-July 12 

All-State Band, July 13-26 

All-State Orchestra, July 27-August 9 

Church Organists’ Conference, June 29-July 12 


For special Music Clinic Bulletin, applica- 
tion blanks and complete information, write 
MUSIC CLINIC, Music Hall, Madison, 6. 


PHARMACY Professors Uhl (Director), 
Parks; Associate Professor Busse; Instructor 
Semeniuk; Assistants: Pharmacy: 4, General 
pharmacy; 100, Senior thesis; 114, Materia 
medica; 124, Manufacturing pharmacy. Phar- 
maceutical Chemistry: 24, Organic chemistry; 
100, Thesis; 146, Pharmaceutical assaying. 


PHILOSOPHY Professor Garnett (Acting 
Chairman); Associate Professors Fries, Ram- 
sperger: 1a, Introduction to philosophy; 31, 
History of ancient philosophy; 134, Contempo- 
rary philosophy (Naturalism); 158, Types of 
humanism. 


PHYSICS Assistant Professor Adler; Lecturer 
Miss Anderson (Milwaukee Downer College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin); Assistants: 1a, Gen- 
eral lectures; 41a, General laboratory practice; 
1b, General lectures; 41b, General laboratory 
practice; 100, Senior thesis; 106, Introduction 
to contemporary physics; 210, Introduction to 
theoretical physics; 180, Independent study; 
200, Graduate research. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE Professor McCamy; 
Lecturers Farber (University of South Dakota), 
Neumann, Nuquist (University of Vermont): 
7, American government and politics; 25, Sur- 
vey of world politics; 110, Governmental prob- 
lems of democracy; 112, Constitutional law; 
118, International law: Survey; 127, Compara- 
tive government: British Commonwealth; 140, 
Far Eastern politics; 143, Introduction to public 
administration. 


PSYCHOLOGY Lecturers Geldard (University 
of Virginia), Glad (San José College); Stone 
(Leland Stanford University): 1, Introductory 
psychology; 25, Experimental psychology; 50, 
Applied psychology; 105, Psychology of adjust- 
ment; 130, Psychometric methods; 144, Psy- 
chology of learning; 211, Seminar in motiva- 
tion; 254, Seminar in physiological psychology. 
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SLAVIC LANGUAGES Instructor Mrs. Zin- 
gale: 1a, First semester Russian. 


SOCIAL WORK Associate Professor Miles; 
Assistant Professors Miss Gaunt, Miss Orchard: 
145, Introduction to the field of social work; 
162, Child welfare; 163, School social work; 
185, Introduction to public welfare administra- 
tion; 247, Case work practice (field work); 
248, Advanced case work practice; 249a, Case 
work theory; 268, Social case work in the 
schools. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 
Professors Hill, McCormick (Chairman), 
Mathews; Associate Professor Sewell; Assistant 
Professor Gerth; Acting Instructor Martindale; 
Lecturer Useem: 1, Man and society: an intro- 
duction to sociology; 10, General aspects of 
social relations; 108, Field problems and meth- 
ods (both semesters); 125, Principles of rural 
sociology; 130, Rural population trends and 
public policy; 132, Introductory social statistics ; 
139, Social psychology; 164, Problems of racial 
and other minority groups in the United States; 
165, The use of scientific methods in the identi- 
fication of the criminal; 180, Special problems; 
193, Personnel problems: Sociological aspects ; 
200, Research problems. 


SPANISH Associate Professor Iglesia; Assist- 
ane Professor Hesse; Lecturers Barr (Miami 
University), Portuondo (University of New 
Mexico), Singleton (Queens College, Flushing, 
N. Y.); Assistants Miss Alcantara, Miss 
Armijo, Miss Cabrera, Floripe, London, Piper: 
la, First semester Portuguese; 1a, First semester 
Spanish; 1b, Second semester Spanish; 10, Sec- 
ond year Spanish; 14, Elementary oral practice; 
16, Elementary composition and conversation; 
21a, Elementary survey of Spanish literature; 
21b, Elementary survey of Spanish literature; 
25, Intermediate composition and conversation; 
124, Advanced composition and conversation; 
125, Advanced conversation; 126, Contempo- 
rary Spanish-American literature; 139, Survey 
of twentieth century Spanish literature; 165, 
Cervantes; 181, Masterpieces of Spanish litera- 
ture; 190, Spanish phonetics; 200, Thesis or 
individual research; 22@, Spanish-American 
literature seminar; 230, Tirso de Molina. 
Teachers’ Course: Education 187, Advanced 
course in the teaching of languages. 


SPEECH Professors Ewbank, Weaver (Chair- 
man); Associate Professor Miss Borchers; 
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Assistant Professors Bartell, Dietrich; Lecturers 
Curvin, Duffy, Hale (University of Florida), 
Miss Latimer (Madison College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia), Maas (Wisconsin State Department 
of Public Instruction), Miss Rasmussen (Madi- 
son Public Schools); Instructors Buerki, Miss 
Grim, Stanley; Acting Instructor Mrs. Mailer; 
Assistants Miss Mueller (Wisconsin State De- 
partment of Public Instruction), Pierce: 6, 
Voice training; 7, Public speaking; 16, Ele- 
ments of expressive action; 18, Oral interpre- 
tation of literature; 19, Elements of dramatic 
production ; 25, Correction of speech disorders; 
110, Elements of broadcasting; 111, Creative 
dramatics; 114, Regional writing, the story and 
the play; 115, Radio workshop; 116, Radio and 
society; 119, Theatre direction; 120, Playwrit- 
ing; 122, Advanced dramatic reading and plat- 
form art; 126, Advanced correction of speech 
disorders; 140, Stage design; 141, Psychology 
of speech; 143, Modern acoustic instrumenta- 
tion; 152 (Education), Hearing rehabilitation; 
156, History and criticism of American public 
address; 185, Introduction to phonetics; 200, 
Individual research problems; 201, Modern 
leaders in speech education; 205, Seminary in 
rhetoric and oratory; 210, Seminary in radio; 
219, Seminary in dramatic production; 223, 
Interpretation of classic literature. 

Four major theatre productions and a num- 
ber of laboratory plays will be presented dur- 
ing the eight-week session, furnishing oppor- 
tunities for interested students to obtain experi- 
ence in acting, direction, scene-building, make- 
up, and costuming. 

WHA, “the Oldest Station in the Nation,” 
is on the air thirteen hours daily throughout the 
summer and its studios and programs are util- 
ized for laboratory assignments in the depart- 
ment’s radio courses. 

Clinics for the treatment of disorders of 
speech will be open during the eight-week ses- 
sion. 

Additional courses of special interest to ad- 
vanced students in speech will be offered in 
institutes dealing with the problems of child 
development (p. 302), creative writing (see 
p- 294), radio (see p. 303) and vocational 
rehabilitation (see p. 302). 


Teachers’ Courses 


Education 163, Classroom use of the radio; 
Education 189, Teaching of speech in the ele- 
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mentary schools; Education 198, Teaching of 
speech in the high school; and Education 199, 
Teaching of speech in college. 


ZOOLOGY Professor Meyer (Chairman); 
Associate Professor Emlen; Assistant Professor 
Miss Bilstad; Lecturers Miss Gojdics (Barat 
College of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest, Illi- 
nois), Winkler (Medical School, University of 
Alabama); Assistants: 102, Invertebrate zool- 
ogy; 113, Comparative animal histology; 119, 
Animal parasites of man; 129, Ornithology; 
180, Advanced zoological problems; 200, Grad- 
uate research; 219, Parasitology journal club; 
220, Seminary. 


School of Commerce 


Professors Lescohier, Morton, Schaars, Tay- 
lor, Trumbower; Associate Professor Fellows; 
Assistant Professor Hosler; Lecturers Robbins 
(University of California at Los Angeles), 
Morgan (Harvard University); Instructors 
Dettman, Rall: 8, Elements of accounting; 
105, Money and banking; 106, Business com- 
munication; 110, Investments; 112, Marketing 
methods; 114, Marketing management; 1158S, 
Principles of advertising; 125, Marketing agri- 
cultural products; 127, Cooperation; 130, Sta- 
tistical method ; 132, Statistical economics; 136, 
Transportation problems; 137, Corporation 
finance; 156, International trade; 169, Air 
transportation; 171, Personnel management. 
Teaching of Commercial Subjects: Education 
121, Improvement of instruction in shorthand 
and typewriting; Education 173, Curriculum 
and instruction in commercial subjects. 


School of Education 


EDUCATION Professors Barr, Davis, Edger- 
ton, Jensen, Phillips, Ragsdale, Torgerson, 
Willing (Chairman), Miss Zuill; Associate Pro- 
fessors Bergethon, Miss Borchers, Miss Dawe, 
Engel (Radio Education), Eye, Gregg, Miss L. 
Johnson, Krug, Southworth; Assistant Profes- 
sors Harris, Hosler, Mrs. Nemec, Olmstead, 
D. Parry, Rothney, Shoemaker, Wittich; In- 
structors Mrs. Arnold, Brown, Schuller; Lec- 
turers Abrnsbrak, Dawson (Director of Rural 
Service, National Education Association, W ash- 
ington, D. C.), Christofferson (Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio), DeBoer (Roosevelt Col- 
lege, Chicago), Duffy, Fairbrother (Wisconsin 
State Board of Vocational and Adult Educa- 
tion), Hindsley (University of Illinois), Miss 
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Leary (Consultant in Reading, Madison Public 
Schools), Miss Peck (Supervisor of Braille 
and Sight-Saving Classes, Board of Education, 
Cleveland, Obio), Peterson (Director of Re- 
search, Wisconsin Education Association, Mad- 
ison), Potts (American Foundation for the 
Blind, New York City), Méss Rasmussen 
(Madison Public Schools), Thayer (Teacher- 
Training Supervisor, Wisconsin State Board of 
Vocational and Adult Education), Theisen 
(Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Milwau- 
kee), Waller (Coordinator of Child Study, 
Madison Public Schools), Watson (Principal, 
Michigan School for the Deaf), Watters (Di- 
rector of Music Education, Des Moines Public 
Schools), Miss Wick (Executive Assistant, Stu- 
dent Service Commission, National Lutheran 


Council, Chicago), Young (University of 
Pittsburgh). 
Undergraduate: 74 School and Society. 


Upper Class and Graduate: 

Field I. Human Development, Behavior, and 
Learning: 118, Human abilities and learning; 
119, Child development (infancy, early child- 
hood) ; 120, Child development (adolescence) ; 
123, Early childhood education; 125, The ex- 
ceptional child (nature of) ; 126, Proseminary 
in child development. 


Field II. Educational Survey, Theory, and Criti- 
cism: 155, Principles of adult education; 217, 
Modern philosophies of education; 218, Semi- 
nary: Educational theory and criticism; 221, 
Issues in secondary education; 222, Issues in 
elementary education (2 sections); 268, Finan- 
cial support of public education (See Field IV 
below); 290 (Physical Education) Physical 
education in the world today. 


Field III. Measurement, Statistics, and Re- 
search Procedures: 112, Statistical method and 
education; 131, Appraisal of pupil accomplish- 
ment; 201, Techniques of educational research. 


Field IV. Administration and Supervision: 
193, Introduction to educational supervision; 


261, Principles of educational supervision; 262, 
General administrative problems of the modern 
school (2 sections) ; 263, Administration of 
school personnel; 268, Financial support of 
public education; 271, Business management of 
local schools; 272, School buildings and school- 
building programs; 275, Legal aspects of school 
administration; 278, Seminary: School admin- 
istration; 277, Administration of school public 
relations. 
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Field V. Curriculum Planning and the Im- 
provement of Instruction: 140, Elementary school 
curriculum; 166, Local production of audio- 
visual materials (2 sections) ; 175, Practices of 
curriculum planning; 176, Advanced course in 
theory and practice of learning; 189 (Phys. 
Educ. for Women), Physical education cur- 
riculum for junior and senior high school girls; 
244, Seminary: Curriculum construction (work- 
shop); 265, Seminary: Visual Education; 288, 
Workshop in home economics and education. 


Field VI. Organization and Teaching of School 
Subjects: 84, Teaching of history and other 
social studies; 97, Teaching of science in the 
secondary school; 102, Studies in curriculum 
and instruction in school music; 105, Problems 
in directing and administering school bands; 
109, Music in the elementary school; 110, 
Music literature in secondary schools; 121, Im- 
provement of instruction in shorthand and 
typewriting; 133, Reading in the elementary 
school; 135, Teaching of science in the ele- 
mentary school; 137, Investigations in the 
teaching of science; 143, Modern acoustic in- 
strumentation; 146, Children’s literature: 147 
(Phys. Educ. for Women), The teaching of 
rhythms to children; 148 (Phys. Educ. for 
Women), Physical education in the ele- 
mentary schools; 152, Hearing rehabilitation; 
157, Part-time education; 159, Teaching dis- 
tributive education subjects in the part-time 
school; 163, Classroom use of radio; 164, In- 
vestigations in the teaching of arithmetic; 165, 
Visual instruction; 173, Curriculum and in- 
struction in commercial subjects; 177, New per- 
spectives in the teaching of English; 178, Cur- 
rent approaches to the teaching of literature in 
the secondary school; 185, Advanced course in 
the teaching of history and the other social 
studies; 187, Advanced course in the teaching 
of languages; 189, Teaching of speech in the 
elementary school; 190, Studies in curriculum 
and instruction in geography; 192, Studies in 
curriculum and instruction in mathematics; 194, 
Language arts in the elementary school; 197, 
Problems and materials in health education; 
198, Teaching of speech in high school; 199, 
Teaching of speech in college. See Physical 
Education 178, Physical education in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 


Field VII. Guidance and Special Personnel 
Services: 163 (Social Work), School social 
work; 181, Techniques of guidance and per- 
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sonnel services (2 sections); 182, Clinical 
studies in guidance; 183, Occupational analysis 
and information; 184, Principles and practices 
of guidance (2 sections); 268 (Social work), 
Social case work in the schools; 284, Seminary: 
Educational, social, and vocational guidance; 
285, Educational, social and vocational guid- 
ance (college personnel). 


Field VIII. Clinical Techniques: 127, Practice 
in application of clinical techniques; 128, Clin- 
ical testing (Binet); 130, Evaluation in educa- 
tion (individualized) ; 134, Clinical practice 
in reading; 138, Clinical testing (perform- 
ance) ; Reading Clinic. 

Field IX. Education of Exceptional Children: 
142, Special techniques and appliances used in 
teaching the blind; 143, Modern acoustic in- 
strumentation (See Field VI); 144, Education 
of the partially-seeing child; 145, Language 
training of the deaf; 148, Advanced problems 
in the education of the blind; 150, Methods 
and materials in education of the blind (junior 
and senior high school) ; 151, Education for the 
mentally handicapped; 152, Hearing rehabilita- 
tion (See Field VI). 

ART EDUCATION Professors Stebbins, Miss 
Wilson (Chairman); Associate Professor Mrs. 
Annen; Assistant Professor Logan; Lecturer 
Frede Vidar; Instructors Grilley, Meeker, Vier- 
thaler: 50, Freehand drawing and perspective; 
51, Freehand drawing, light and shade; 52, 
Watercolor; 55, Life drawing and anatomy; 56, 
Oil painting; 61, Elementary school art and 
industrial arts; 62, Creative design; 64, Draw- 
ing and composition; 70, Art metal; 132, Ad- 
vanced painting portrait and figure; 140, Stage 
design; 150, Advanced art problems; 162, Ad- 
vanced creative design; 170, Advanced art 
metal; 175, Crafts for occupational therapy; 
180, Advanced independent study; 200, Grad- 
uate research; 210, Seminary, art education. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATHLETIC 
COACHING FOR MEN Professor Nohr (Di- 
rector); Associate Professors Rippe, South- 
worth; Assistant Professor Francis; Lecturers 
Danford (Director of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, Recreation and Safety, Madison Public 
Schools); Holmes (Director of Health and 
Physical Education, High School, Oak Park, 
Illinois), Kripner (Head of Department of 
Physical Education, Chicago Teachers College, 
and City Junior College, Chicago); Instructor 
Anderson. 
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Curriculum and Methods: 


11, Theory and 
practice of physical education; 13, Theory and 
practice of physical education; 23, Technique of 
basketball; 29, Technique of football; 178, 
Physical education in elementary and secondary 
schools; 70 (Education), The teaching of phy- 
sical education. 


Administration and Organization: 168, Or. 
ganization and administration; 291, Problems 


in organization, teaching and adaptation. 


Recreation: 159, Play, recreation and leisure 
time problems. 


Conditioning and Health Education: 197 (Edu- 
cation), Problems and materials in health edu- 
cation; 119a, School health examinations. 


Measurement and Research: 180, Independ- 
ent reading; 200, Research; 290, Physical edu- 
cation in the world today; 293, Seminar in 
research studies in physical education. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 4550- 
ciate Professor Miss Cronin (Acting Director); 
Lecturers Miss Drom (State Teachers College, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin); Miss Dodge (Univer- 
sity of Texas); Miss Hawkins (George Wil- 
liams College, Chicago, Illinois), Mrs. Infante; 
Miss Johnson (Teacher of Art, Madison Public 
Schools), Miss Sauthoff (Assistant Director of 
Health, Physical Education, Recreation and 
Safety, Madison Public Schools), Miss Schade 
(Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts); 
Instructors Mrs. Genther, Miss Gross, Miss 
Lippman; Special lecturers Margaret N. 
H’Doubler (Professor of Physical Education, 
University of Wisconsin), Earl McGrath, 
(Dean of the College of Letters and Science, 
Iowa State University, Iowa City), Delbert 
Oberteuffer (Professor of Physical Education, 
Ohio State University), Dr. Annette C. Wash- 
burne ( Associate Professor of Neuropsychiatry), 
(University of Wisconsin). 

Special Sports Session: A four-week sports 
session immediately preceding the eight-week 
session (May 26 through June 17) is planned 
primarily for undergraduate majors in physical 
education. However, graduate students and ex- 
perienced teachers will find opportunity for 
refresher courses but no graduate credit will be 
given. A maximum of four undergraduate 
credits may be earned from the following tech- 
nique courses: Archery, golf, hockey, riding, 
sailing, canoeing, and tennis. This session com- 
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bined with the eight-week session enables a stu- 
dent to earn 12 credits in 12 weeks. Special 
arrangement can be made for late registration. 
Approximate fee: $26 (includes student health 
fee). The sports staff includes members of the 
resident faculty and visiting lecturers. Students 
attending the sports session live in Elizabeth 
Waters Hall at approximately $45 for the four 
weeks. For additional information, write the 
Department of Physical Education for Women, 
Lathrop Hall, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


Anatomy and Kinesiology: 56, Kinesiology; 
120, Anatomy. 


Curriculum and Methods: *147, Teaching 
thythms to children; *148, Physical education 
curriculum in elementary schools; 174, Super- 
vision in physical education; 177, Principles of 
relaxation; 178, Physical education for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools (See Phys. Educ. for 
Men); 189, Physical education curriculum for 
junior and senior high school girls; 244 (Educ.) 
Curriculum workshop. 


Dance: 22, The teaching of the social dance; 
*49, American group dancing; *51, Funda- 
mental dance technique; *53, Advanced dance 
technique; 60, Rhythmic form and analysis; 
133, Accompaniment for contemporary dance 
(percussion) ; 134, Music for movement; *147, 
Teaching rhythms to children; *160, Dance 
composition (elementary); *265, Production. 


Health: 177, Principles of (relaxation; 197 
(Education), Problems and materials in health 
education. 


Measurement and Research: 2(2, Seminary in 
research procedure in physical education; 291, 
Seminary in problems in physical education 
(See Physical Education for Men). 

Recreation: 73, Practical material and teach- 
ing methods in recreation; 159, Play, recrea- 
tion, and leisure time problems; non-credit 
courses in hockey,* social dance (beginning and 
intermediate), swimming,* tennis.* 

Special Courses: 180, Independent reading; 


200, Thesis; 280, Advanced independent study; 
290, Physical education in the world today. 


Sports: *21, Basic skills in physical educa- 
tion; *77, Advanced course in the technique of 
sports. 


* Medical examination by Department of Student 
Health required for these courses. 
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College of Agriculture 


AGRICULTURAL BACTERIOLOGY Professors 
Frazier (Chairman), Sarles: 120, Advanced 
general microbiology; 180, Special problems; 
200, Research. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS Py o f essors 
Hobson (Chairman), Schaars, Wilcox: 10, 
Farm organization and management; 125, Mar- 
keting agricultural products; 127, Cooperation ; 
180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING Professor 
Duffee (Chairman): 180, Special problems; 
200, Research. 

AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM Pyofessors 
Hopkins (Chairman), Sumner: 111, Writing 
agricultural features; 112, Writing home eco- 
nomics features; 180, Special problems; 200, 
Research. 


AGRONOMY Professor Graber ( Chairman): 
180, Special problems; 200, Research. 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY Professor Bohstedt 
(Chairman): 180, Special problems; 200, Re- 
search. 

BIOCHEMISTRY Dean Elvehjem (Chair- 
man); Associate Professors Snell, Strong: 105, 
Principles of biochemistry; 125, Animal metab- 
olism and vitamins; 180, Special problems; 
211, Advanced biochemical techniques; 200, 
Research. 

DAIRY HUSBANDRY Professor Heizer ( Chair- 
man); Assistant Professor Smith: 130, Milk 
secretion; 180, Special problems; 200, Research. 

DAIRY INDUSTRY Professor Jackson (Chair- 
man): 180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY Professor Allen 
(Chairman): 180, Special problems; 200, Re- 
search. 

GENETICS Professor Brink (Chairman): 
180, Special problems; 200, Research. 

HORTICULTURE Professor Moore (Chair- 
man): 180, Special problems; 200, Research. 

PLANT PATHOLOGY Professor Keitt (Chair- 
man): 180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY Professor Halpin 
(Chairman): 180, Special problems; 200, Re- 
search. 
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RURAL SOCIOLOGY Professors Kolb (Chair- 
man), Hill; Associate Professor Sewell: 125, 
Rural social trends; 130, Rural population 
trends and public policy; 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE Professor Brandly 
(Chairman): 180, Special problems; 200, Re- 
search. 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT Professor Leopold 
(Chairman): 200, Research. 


HOME ECONOMICS Professors Miss Cowles, 
Mrs. Reynolds, Miss Zuill (Director); Asso- 
ciate Professors Miss Dawe, Miss Hussemann, 
Miss Juaire, Miss Waite; Assistant Professor 
Mrs. Leindorff: 111, Seminary in clothing and 
textiles; 112, Residence in home management 
house; 116b, Traditional and contemporary in- 
teriors; 119, Development of the young child 
in the home and nursery school; 127, Problems 


in human nutrition; 135, Comparative studies 
in foods; 180, Special problems; 194, Advanced 
studies in related art; 197, Advanced applied 
costume design; 200, Research; 216, Seminar 
in related art; 220, Consumer problems; 223, 
Seminar in housing problems; 235, Seminar in 
experimental foods; 280, Seminar in nutrition; 
288, Workshop in home economics and educa- 
tion. See Physiological Chemistry below. 


School of Nursing 
Public Health Nursing 


Associate Professor Miss Jenny: 1a, Prin- 
ciples of public health nursing; 1b, Special 
services in public health nursing. 


Medical School 
PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY Associate Pro- 
fessor Witzemann: 104, Physiological chem- 
istry. 


Special Institutes, Workshops, Laboratory 
Schools, and Clinics 


As has been the practice of the University for some 
time, the summer of 1947 will provide a large pro- 
gram of special institutes, workshops, labor schools, 
and lectures. Following is given a list of those 
already scheduled for 1947, along with the tentative 
dates and the names of those in charge. Full infor- 
mation on these special offerings will be available in 
the complete bulletin; also special bulletins will be 
printed on most of these activities. 

Special Sports Session for Women, May 26 
through June 17. For information, write the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Women, Lathrop 
Hall, Madison 6. 

School of Banking Institute, June 1 through 14. 
Inquiries should be addressed to W. B. Taylor, 
Sterling Hall, Madison 6. 

School for Workers, June 8 through August 16. 
Address inquiries to The University of Wisconsin 
School for Workers, 1214 W. Johnson St., Madison 6. 

Institute for County Welfare Directors, June 16 
through 20. For information, write J. L. Miller, 
University Extension Building, Madison 6. 


Writers’ Institute, June 21 through August 15. 
Address inquiries to Professor M. Y. Hughes, Depart- 
ment of English, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6. 


Music Clinic, The All-State Chorus and Church 
Organists’ Conference, June 29 through July 12. For 
detailed information, write L. L. Iltis, Music Hall, 
Madison 6. 

Institute on Vocational Rehabilitation, July 7 
through 11. Address inquiries to A. H. Edgerton, 
‘ Education—Engineering Building, Madison 6. 
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Music Clinic, The All-State Band, July 13 through 
26. For detailed information, address Music Clinic, 
Music Hall, Madison 6. 

Visual Education Institute, July 14 through 18. 
Address inquiries to Walter Wittich, 1204 W. John- 
son St., Madison 6. 

Institute on Commercial Education, July 15 
through 17. Address inquiries to R. J. Hosler, Wis- 
consin High School, Madison 6. 

Institute for Superintendents and Principals, 
July 21 through 25. For information, write Glen G. 
Eye, Wisconsin High School, Madison 6. 

Public Service Radio Institute, July 28 through 
August 6. For detailed information, write Harold 
McCarty, Radio Hall, Madison 6. 

Institute on Child Development. July 28 through 
August 1. Address inquiries to Kai Jenson, Education- 
Engineering Building, Madison 6. 

Music Clinic, The All-State Orchestra, July 27 
through August 9. For special folder, write Music 
Clinic, Music Hall, Madison 6. 

Institute on Music in Therapy. August 4 through 
6. Address inquiries to B. Bergethon, Music Hall, 
Madison 6. 

Institute on School Buildings, August 5 through 
7. Address Russell T. Gregg, Education—Engineering 
Building, Madison 6, for details. 

Short Course in Underwriting, August 10 
through 16. Write for information to E. A. Gaum- 
nitz, Sterling Hall, Madison 6. 

Institute for Social Case Workers, August 18 
through 22. Address inquiries to J. L. Miller, Uni- 
versity Extension Division, Madison 6. 
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Short Course in Fire and Casualty Insurance, 
August 18 through 23. For details write E. A. Gaum- 
nitz, Sterling Hall, Madison 6. 

School for Credit Executives, August 18 through 
30. For information, write W. B. Taylor, Sterling 
Hall, Madison 6. 

The Wisconsin Idea Theater, August 28-29. For 
information, write Robert E. Gard, Science Hall, 
Madison 6. 


Radio at Wisconsin 

The Eight-Week Radio Institute, June 23—August 
15: Classroom courses and the actual broadcasting 
operations of the University Radio Station WHA are 
combined to provide outstanding radio training and 
study opportunities during the regular summer ses- 
sion. 

Radio writing, announcing, acting, production, and 
directing are included in the courses, together with 
studies of radio as a social force and training in the 
techniques of classroom use of radio. Students are 
privileged to work closely with many of the faculty 
members and staff specialists who are responsible 
for Wisconsin’s position of leadership in radio edu- 
cation. Moreover, the offerings of the resident staff 
are supplemented by special conferences and demon- 
strations conducted by visiting professional radio 
workers of prominence and distinction. Students 
enrolled pay the regular eight-week fee of $45. 

Studios and facilities of Station WHA are used for 
much of the training, with instruction consequently 
geared to regular broadcast operations and standards. 

In addition to the radio offerings of the eight-week 
session and the daily broadcast activities of WHA, 
study opportunities are provided by the Public Service 
Radio Institute, described in the Radio Bulletin and 
the complete announcement of Summer Session. 


Curriculum Workshop 


A workshop for those primarily interested in the 
development of teaching units embodying sound cur- 
riculum and learning principles will be offered this 
summer. Students will work in small groups, or indi- 
vidually, on selected problems. There will be infor- 
mality of procedure with abundant opportunity for 
individual and group conferences with staff members. 

Provision will be made for three general lines of 
interest. They are: (1) elementary curriculum, (2) 
intercultural education, and (3) the Wisconsin State 
Curriculum Program. Individual and group work will 
be possible on both elementary and secondary levels 
in a variety of areas of instruction: Language arts, 
social studies, arithmetic and mathematics, science, 
child development and the curriculum, school-com- 
munity relations, fine arts, health services and health 
education, and other areas. The emphasis will be 
upon the improvement of teachers through the con- 
struction of usable materials in their own fields of 
interest. 

To insure permission to register, it is advisable to 
make advance application, including brief statements 
of educational and professional status and curriculum 
problems of special interest to the applicant. (Address 
all inquiries to Professor C. E. Ragsdale, Department 
of Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison.) 
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Elementary Laboratory School 

In order to provide opportunity for observation, 
demonstration and experimentation, the School of 
Education presents to teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents, school psychologists, supervisors and cur- 
riculum directors, a Summer Laboratory School for 
Children from nursery school through the eighth 
grade. 

The staff will consist of superior, experienced 
teachers who will develop a program appropriate to 
the pupils enrolled and informing and stimulating to 
University students who observe at the School. Many 
University courses will utilize the Laboratory School 
as an observation laboratory and students will be 
encouraged to take advantage of the conference serv- 
ices of the Laboratory School staff members. Atten- 
tion will be given to the integration of the arts with 
the core curriculum developed for each group of 
children. 

Summer Session students who desire to have their 
children enrolled in the Summer Laboratory School 
are advised to make application for enrollment by 
May 15. The tuition fee for the six-week term of the 
Laboratory School (June 30 through August 8) is 
$7.50, payable when the application for enrollment 
is approved. Formal school credit will not be given 
to children enrolled since the program is planned to 
enrich the experience of children rather than to ad- 
vance them in grade location. 

Address inquiries concerning the Laboratory School 
to Clifford S. Liddle, Principal, Elementary Labora- 
tory School, Extension Division, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Workshop in Home Economics 
and Education 
For experienced teachers who wish to do intensive 
work on selected problems related to the teaching of 
Home Economics. See Education 288, Page 302. 


The Psycho-Educational Clinic 

The Psycho-Educational Clinic in the Department 
of Education provides an opportunity for teachers to 
study pupils with learning and behavior problems at 
the elementary and the secondary school levels. By 
participating in the work of the campus clinic, train- 
ing and experience in the use of clinical procedures 
involving observation, interviews, testing, and case 
studies will be afforded. Credit may be obtained in 
Education 127. 


The Reading Clinic 

The Reading Clinic will be comprised of reading 
disability cases from all grades 3 to 12. The clinic 
will provide clinical training in diagnostic and 
remedial procedures applicable to the classroom, for 
teachers enrolled in the cousse in Clinical Reading 
(Education 134). A maximum of six credits may be 
earned by participating in the clinic two hours each 
day. The clinic is in session from 9 to 11 five days 
per week for a period of six weeks. (Address in- 
quiries concerning these clinics to Professor T. L. 
Torgerson, Chairman, Psycho-Educational Clinic, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison.) 
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General Information 


SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN: This preliminary 
announcement is not intended to supply complete 
information regarding the session. A large bulletin 
containing all general information and a detailed 
announcement of each course will be issued late in 
March. It will be sent promptly as soon as available 
to any address in response to a post-card or letter to 
the Dean of the Summer Session, the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


ADMISSION PROCEDURES: 


Students Who Are Candidates For Degrees: 
Both undergraduate and graduate non-resident stu- 
dents may register for either the summer semester or 
the eight-week session, providing they meet the 
admission requirements. Students who enroll in the 
semester and students who enroll in the eight-week 
session as candidates for degrees at the University of 
Wisconsin are required to submit complete transcripts 
of their previous records. Please send transcripts to 
the appropriate office indicated below: 

All Freshmen: Office of Admissions (Freshmen) 

Advanced Standing: 

L & S, Commerce, Education—Office of Admis- 
sions (Advanced Standing) 

Agriculture—V. E. Kivlin, Associate Dean, Col- 
lege of Agriculture 

Engineering—Prof. Lloyd D. Rader, College of 
Engineering 

All students who enter the summer semester at 
Wisconsin enter exactly as during the regular year, 
viz: (1) by examination, (2) by high school certi- 
ficate (a student in either of the first two classifica- 
tions should request his high school principal to send 
his records to the Registrar), (3) with advanced 
standing from a normal school, college, or another 
university. A student in this last classification should 
request the institution from which he comes to trans- 
mit a complete record of his preparatory and college 
credit to the appropriate office indicated above. 

Students Not Candidates For Degrees: Those 
who enroll for the eight-week session who are not 
candidates for degrees at Wisconsin need submit only 
a statement that they are students in good standing 
at their respective institutions, upon the basis of 
which a permit to register will be issued. Teachers 
not candidates for degrees at Wisconsin who wish to 
enroll in the eight-week session may do so upon the 
basis of a statement from the administrator of the 
school in which they work. If, however, they wish 
to matriculate for a degree at Wisconsin, complete 
transcripts must be submitted. 

Former Undergraduate Students: Undergraduate 
students formerly matriculated in the University of 
Wisconsin who wish to re-enter the summer semester 
or the eight-week session (as a degree candidate) are 
classified into two groups, namely, those who left 
the University in good standing and those who left 
the University not in good standing. Those who left 
the University not in good standing are required to 
apply for re-admission to the Dean of the college in 
which they were enrolled at the time they left. Those 
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in good standing merely present themselves at the 
time of registration. Attendance during an eight-week 
session does not permit a student to be classified as 
a former student entitled to enroll in the regular 
semesters. 


Transfers: If a former non-resident undergraduate 
student has made a bona fide transfer to another 
institution, he is not eligible for re-entry into either 
regular semester but may register in the summer 
semester of 1947. Wisconsin residents who have been 
attending an institution outside the State of Wiscon- 
sin must submit a record of their work at such insti- 
tution to determine their eligibility for admission to 
the University of Wisconsin. 


Graduate Students: Admission restrictions con- 
cerning non-residency in the State of Wisconsin do 
not apply to graduate students. Those who 
wish to be admitted to the Graduate School should 
submit complete transcripts of all previous work to 
the Dean of the Graduate School. Graduates of 
accredited colleges or universities who desire to enter 
the Graduate School but who do not wish to become 
candidates for higher degrees at the University of 
Wisconsin may be admitted for one session on pre- 
sentation of an official written statement of their 
graduate status from the institution from which they 
graduated. Correspondence relative to graduate work 
should be addressed to the Dean of the Graduate 
School, Bascom Hall, The University of Wisconsin. 
In writing, please designate the field: of study in 
which the work is to be done. 

Fall Attendance: Permits granted to new non- 
resident undergraduate students for the summer 
semester. or eight-week session carry no commitment 
for permission to register in the fall semester of 
1947-1948. In general, such students will not be 
allowed to continue in the fall of 1947. 


FEES AND REGISTRATION: There is no ma- 
triculation fee. 
Semester Fees for Residents and Non-Residents 
The University reserves the right to alter any 
of these charges without notice. 
Non- 
Residents Residents 
All Colleges and Schools except 


Law and Medicine __------ $ 48 $148 
LawuSchool (css ieccccece 55 155 
Medical School 

1st, 2nd and 3rd years -_---- 112.50 212.50 
oe | a a a ree ee ee ye 175 


Eight-week: $45 for all students regardless 
of residence and classification. 
(Including library and laboratory fees) 


Candidates for the master’s or the doctor's degree, 
who are not enrolled at the time they present them- 
selves for examination, are required to pay a regis- 
tration fee of $10. 
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Advance registration by mail is not permitted. 
Students register in person at the beginning of the 
session. Late registration is permitted during the first 
week only, but late comers may find it difficult to 
obtain full credit for the session. 


CREDITS: The maximum student credit loads are 
determined and administered by the Deans of the 
respective colleges. In the College of Letters and 
Science during the Summer Semester, a maximum of 
sixteen credits may be earned by freshmen and a 
maximum of seventeen may be earned by students 
who have a high grade-point average, and who have 
obtained the approval of the Dean of the College. 
In order to earn a full semester's credit, graduate 
students may incorporate in their programs not more 
than six credits of courses offered in the eight-week 
session. 

Students in the eight-week session may carry not 
less than six nor more than eight credits to count 
toward a degree at Wisconsin without special per- 
mission of the Dean of the college or the Dean of 
the Summer Session. , 


AUDITORS AND SPECIAL STUDENTS: Adults 
who desire to pursue college work for their profit or 
pleasure, but without reference to a degree, also those 
who desire merely to visit lecture courses in subjects 
which are of special interest to them, without being 
held responsible for the work expected of students 
working for credit, may register in the summer ses- 
sion as auditors, upon special permission of the Dean 
of the Summer Session. 

All courses are not open to auditors; those to 
which auditors are not admitted are indicated in the 
Summer Session bulletin to be issued later. Auditors 
pay the same fees as other students and enjoy the 
same privileges, except that of being included in 
recitation and written work. 


REQUIRED WORK IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 
The same requirements are in force as during the 
regular year. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS: The minimum 
residence requirement for the master’s degree is one 
full year or its equivalent in summer sessions. The 
eight-week session is the equivalent of one-half of a 
semester, provided a full program of graduate work 
is pursued. 

For the Ph. D. degree, a minimum of three years 
of residence is required including at least one con- 
tinuous year of work. 


HOUSING INFORMATION: 

For Women: The University Division of Residence 
Halls offers accommodations in double rooms at 
Elizabeth Waters Hall for fifteen weeks and eight 
weeks and in both single and double rooms at Bar- 
nard Hall, for the eight week summer session. Well- 
planned menus, good study conditions and social and 
recreational facilities are features of the university 
halls. For information, address the Director of Resi- 
dence Halls, Chadbourne Hall, Madison 6, Wiscon- 
sin. Preference for assignment is given to Wisconsin 
residents. Both board and room are available in the 
Badger Club, French, German and Spanish language 
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houses, two privately owned dormitories, Ann Emery 
and Langdon, and in the sorority houses. Rooms 
without board may be rented in many off-campus and 
privately owned but university approved houses. 

During the summer semester and summer session 
only, both graduates and undergraduates are accepted 
in undergraduate residences. Madison residents offer 
rooms in private homes to those who may be unsuc- 
cessful in finding space near campus. Undergraduates 
not over 21 years of age are required to have the 
permission of their parents in advance if they expect 
to live in off-campus, uninspected rooms. 

Students will find an excellent cafeteria with lake- 
side terrace, a Grill, and the Rathskeller in the Wis- 
consin Union. The food and service are excellent and 
the prices are reasonable. All approved houses are 
located within walking distance of the University and 
the Union. 

Prices for room and board range from $120 and 
up for the eight week period and approximately $235 
and up for the semester. Applications and deposits 
should be mailed directly to the housemother or 
manager. 

Information on housing accommodations for women 
will be mailed in February to all women who have 
been in correspondence with the Dean of the Summer 
Session. Those interested in accommodations for men 
or for families, or women who need information be- 
yond what the housing bulletin gives, should address 
the University Housing Bureau, 434 Sterling Court, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


For Men: The University Division of Residence 
Halls will offer accommodations with meal service in 
Adams and Tripp Halls, the Kronshage houses and 
the Stadium dormitory. Single and double rooms are 
available in the lake shore accommodations and four 
man rooms are available in the Stadium dormitory. 
Wisconsin residents and veterans are given preference 
in assignments. For information, write the Director 
of Residence Halls, Chadbourne Hall, Madison 6, 
Wisconsin. The University Truax Project for veterans 
will accommodate both graduate and undergraduate 
men in single, double or dormitory rooms. Additional 
study space will be furnished and cafeteria style meal 
service will be available at the project. Approved 
lodging houses and rooms and ,private homes will 
also accommodate men during the summer terms. 
Write to the University Housing Bureau, 434 Ster- 
ling Court, Madison 6, Wisconsin for more detailed 
information. 


For Families and Married Couples: Limited 
availability for family unit accommodations in pri- 
vately owned units can be arranged for through the 
University Housing Bureau. Trailers for married vet- 
erans may be available at the University Trailer 
Camp. Trailer parking space will be available for 
privately owned trailers. Write to the Director of 
Residence Halls, Chadbourne Hall, Madison 6, Wis- 
consin for information. The University Badger Vil- 
lage Project offers family unit accommodations for 
veterans and the University Truax Project offers 
accommodations for married couples without children. 
Cafeteria style meal service will be furnished at 
Truax. Write to the University Housing Bureau for 
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information, 434 Sterling Court, Madison 6, Wiscon- 
sin. There is a tenting colony on the shores of Lake 
Mendota, where families are permitted to rent plat- 
forms for their tents. No tents are available for rent. 
A circular of information will be sent in response to 
inquiries addressed to Mrs. A. F. Gallistel, Service 
Building, University of Wisconsin. 


OUTINGS: A series of week-end outings is planned 
and sponsored each week-end by the Wisconsin Union 
and the ‘“Hoofers” campus outing club. Lake Men- 
dota, the University Arboretum, and the hills and 
caves near Madison are included among the spots 
visited by summer session students. Qualified faculty 
people lead these excursions. 


State groups or other parties who desire to organ- 
ize picnics may reserve Blackhawk Lodge on Lake 
Mendota. Canoes and sail boats are available at the 
University boat house’and a launch service is offered 
at reasonable rates. Life guards patrol the bathing 
beaches, at which no charge is made. 


SOCIAL LIFE AND RECREATION: The Wis- 
consin Union will be the center of social life and 
recreation, providing a cultivated social program to 
meet a wide variety of student leisure-hour interests. 
Lounges, a library for recreational reading, ‘“‘get 
acquainted’’ open houses, weekly dances (indoor and 
outdoor dance floors), bowling alleys, forums and 
concerts, games and story hours on the lakeshore 
terrace, an art gallery, week-end outings, a symphony 
record library, and a theater and concert hall with 
almost unparalleled facilities for drama, music, mo- 
tion pictures, radio, dance recitals, and festivals—all 
contribute to a rich summer recreational experience. 


Each student becomes a member of the Union upon 
registration and payment of fees, and is fully entitled 
to all the privileges of membership for the period of 
enrollment. 


The location of the University upon the borders 
of Lake Mendota, 25 miles in circumference, affords 
unusual facilities for bathing, boating, fishing, excur- 
sions, and the like. The climate is a favorable one 
for outdoor life, the days usually warm and the 
evenings cool; as a gule, the months of June and July 
are the pleasantest of the year. 


EMPLOYMENT: The University maintains a free 
employment agency for students who are partially 
or wholly self-supporting. For information, address 
Employment Bureau, Memorial Union Building, 
University of Wisconsin. 


STUDENT HEALTH: The University of Wisconsin 
maintains a well-equipped Department of Student 
Health. It includes an infirmary hospital and out- 
patient clinic with a staff of physicians and nurses 
in residence. In addition, the staff and equipment of 
the Wisconsin General Hospital are available to aug- 
ment its facilities. The Student Health organization 
is concerned with prevention as well as treatment of 
illness and its members are available for consulta- 
tion with all students concerning any health problem 
they may present. 
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CLIP CORNER 








Observing the many nite club “ads” we are of the 
opinion that more New Years revolutions were made 
than usual—and we don’t mean resolutions. 

x ok x 

It is inescapable that higher salaries being granted 
to teachers will bring with them an obligation for 
commensurate improvement in services rendered. 

Worth remembering— 

“Beauty lies only in the eyes of the beholder,” 

Every loved teacher is beautiful in the eyes of little 
children. 


It is still true that the only thing that costs more 
than education is ignorance. 

A far-reaching step would be made in combatting 
juvenile delinquency if our teacher associations would 
vigorously condemn senseless drinking scenes in 
modern movies. 

The Gallup Poll showed recently that 82% of 
parents were pleased with the schools attended by 
their children. Only 8% thought the schools did a 
poor job. It is this 8% that keep prodding us out 
of any smug complacency. 


As teachers we make too many hasty judgments. 
Even God in his infinite wisdom waits until the end 
of a man’s lifetime to make final judgment! 

* *k & 


Some teachers who condemn children for reading 
“Comic Books” would hesitate to name the profes- 
sional books they have read this past year! 

* ok ® 


Ask your principal to buy it: “How to Study Be- 
havior of Children’, Bureau of Publications, Teacher's 
College, Columbia University, N. Y. Price $1. 

* * * 


Problem children are usually unfortunate enough 
to have chosen problem parents. 
* *k % 
Habitual truancy is still the first alarm signal for 
more serious delinquency soon to follow. 
x * O® 


It is not entirely a matter of efficiency when the 
same teacher is always ready to leave the building 
with the children on P. M. dismissal. 

oe 


Though cloaked in the best of pedagogic terminol- 
ogy ‘‘pediculosis” still means “‘lice” in the class room. 
* ee & 


Check it: 
How many maladjusted, problem-children in your 
school stem from broken homes? 
x & 
“When you learn to cooperate with the inevitable 
you have found the secret of living without friction.” 
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Capitol Comment 





NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 


INSTRUCTION 





School's Task: Fecance 


OPTAXES!” “We need more money!” “Taxes 

are too burdensome!” ‘Business is being 
starved!” ‘The high tax areas of our cities are 
fast becoming blighted areas!’’ These and many 
other expressions can be heard day after day 
wherever groups of citizens gather. The federal 
government has increased its spending greatly 
to provide more and more services. The state 
governments have done likewise until today our 
municipalities are asking for financial help. 
There is much in all this to disturb our vision 
into the future. There is much to challenge the 
educator here. What effect should this problem 
have on his curriculum? Is he giving it a place 
high on the list of items for discussion at staff 
and board meetings? 


It seems to some of us that we must come 
to grips with this problem of taxation, services, 
and resultant problems of control. This should 
not be done in a spirit of belligerency, for we 
need strong and effective federal and state gov- 
ernments. The state must come to grips with 
the federal government and the local units with 
the states. We must assign areas of functions 
and sources of taxation. What are the functions 
of the federal government, the state, the local ? 
We have defined them in the mail but not in 
many things such as education. Again we 
would raise these questions for the considera- 
tion of our administrators and our curricular 
workers. 


Perhaps we will have to stress the homely 
fact that there are no longer free streets, free 
parking places, picnic grounds, or beaches. 
Free school lunches, free books, and free 
schools need defining so that our youth will 
understand that somebody (all of us) will have 
to pay. Functions of government units must be 
stressed if we are to preserve the local unit 
from extinction. The local unit will have to 
raise its sights to let its people understand that 
they are participators in state, national, and 
international affairs too. This is a task of the 
school that should have high priority in our 
discussions. 
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Safety Education 


The terrific increase in the accident rate (and 
insurance rates) give timeliness to a letter re- 
cently received from the American Automobile 
Association, Pennsylvania Avenue at 17th 
Street, Washington. 

To school superintendents: 

“Through the courtesy of the Pontiac Motor 
Division we are now able to supply on a loan 
basis Pontiac dual control cars to qualified high 
schools and colleges . . .” 

“Any school interested in obtaining a car 
should fill out and sign two copies of the en- 
closed form, then send the form to the local 
A. A. A. Automobile Club for signature before 
forwarding it to this office. In the past, we have 
generally been able to assign a car to schools 
having a qualified teacher who devotes full 
time to the course in driver education and 
training.” 


Ac-cen-tu-ate the Positive 


Why do so many discussions of mental 
hygiene remind one of the distracted mother, 
who said, “Mary, go see what Johnny's doing 
and tell him to stop it!” Why must we so reg- 
ularly center our attention on the child himself, 
so rarely on those conditions and factors which 
may be causing his behavior or adjustment 
difficulty? Remedying these conditions may, 
and often will, cause these unsatisfactory be- 
haviors to disappear spontaneously. 

We will readily grant that cases of long con- 
tinued and severe behavior difficulty may re- 
quire expert professional attention. But in the 
meantime, improvement in the environmental 
conditions affecting behavior are immediately 
accessible to the teacher, the principal, the 
school board, and the community. 

Here are some questions regarding the pre- 
ventive side of mental hygiene, the answers to 
which may help a great deal in preventing the 
appearance of behavior disturbances. Does the 
teacher feel secure and accepted in the commu- 
nity? Are his working conditions happy and 
stable? Is the illumination and ventilation satis- 
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factory in the school rooms? Are the children 
getting an adequate lunch? Does the school 
have a flexible grading and grouping policy in 
the classes? Is there a consistent and reasonable 
disciplinary policy in the school ? Is there a con- 
sistent curriculum plan throughout the school 
so that the children are not subjected to sudden 
changes in this respect? Have you considered 
your promotion and failure policies in relation 
to their effects on children? Does the school 
and city provide an adequate extracurricular 
and recreational program? Does your school 
have an effective and hygienic plan of parent- 
teacher conferences? Have you considered the 
possibilties in the summer activity program? 
Are your teachers interested in the social and 
emotional responses of children as revealed on 
the playground? Do you really try to carry out 
a democratic philosophy in the school system 
as a whole? 


The Bookshelf 


While skimming through “The Autobiog- 
raphy of Lincoln Steffens’ (Harcourt Brace 
and Co.) again the other night, we met this 
passage, “When she (Mrs. Steffens) had seen 
all the nursery schools there were, she came 
back to the hotel and said, ‘Well, you Amer- 
icans may not have education now, but it 
doesn't matter. You will have it. All the schools 
I visited are consciously experimenting, and in 
different ways. They are watching one another, 
noting results, changing their methods accord- 
ing to their experience and learning. how to 
treat children and grow them. Some day you 
will have here an educational system’. What 
are your experimental plans for 1947? Are you 
learning how to ‘grow them’’? Are you noting 
your results and changing them as your experi- 
ence indicates or are you waiting for some one 
to tell you how to do your job? If Mrs. Steffens 
visited your school rooms would she be able to 
make a report like the one here recorded? 


While thinking about “learning how to treat 
children and grow them” we recalled the fol- 
lowing passages taken from “The Child from 
Five to Ten” by Arnold Gesell and Frances Ilg 
(Harper Bros.). ‘The maturity traits are not 
to be regarded as rigid norms, nor as models 
. . . Every child has an individual pattern of 
growth, unique to him. The chief aim of this 
volume is to impart a sense of growth trends.” 
Surely, all teachers and parents should have “‘a 
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sense of growth trends’”’ if they are to help each 
child to build upon his native endowment. 

Marquis Childs in his newspaper column re- 
cently commented on the great post war di- 
lemma in which we find ourselves as a result 
of shortages of all kinds. His words are equally 
applicable to public education: “yet in face of 
this need, we seem to be overcome with a kind 
of paralysis of mind. We are thinking still in 
terms of the economy of 1939 and 1940... 
all the potentialities are here. It is the promised 
land just over the horizon. Yet we stand, like 
timid children, chained to the past and fearful 
of the future.” In the field of public education 
there is much to look back to, and there is little 
to fear in the future except the results of doing 
too little. The challenge lies not only in doing 
those things which we must do—buying books, 
signing contracts, maintaining budgets,—but in 
the willingness to move forward. 


SEEING... 
(Continued from page 282) 

to pass the school day, but a valuable teaching 
tool in the hands of the progressive educator. 
Gone are the days (or should be) when as 
many children as the room could accommodate 
were marched in to see any two, three, or even 
four totally unrelated films. Such use of films 
is wholly indefensible, as good school practice 
requires that a single suitable film be shown 
to a class properly prepared for the showing. 
How else can the use of school time and the 
expenditure of funds for films and machines 
be justified ? 

Most of the machines now being put into 
use are not difficult to operate after a little 
practice. The sound projector is not any harder 
to thread than a sewing machine, and certainly 
not as hard to operate as the automobiles we 
use continually. 

Finally let us remember that graphic illus- 
trations of all kinds are the best substitutes we 
can give the children for the actual experiences 
themselves; that tests have proved that chil- 
dren remember facts presented visually for a 
longer period of time than those presented 
textually; that a great deal of material can be 
presented in this way in a short time so that it 
becomes a most economical and efficient method 
of providing meaningful experiences when 
used in accordance with the best educational 
practice. 
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WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN ACTION 





54,000 Too Many Members 


5 ai growth of PTA nationally and in Wis- 
consin has been remarkable. As the value 
of sound school-home relations is better under- 
stood by parents and teachers alike the member- 
ship growth of PTA in our state has been on 
the upswing until we now have 37,000 mem- 
bers—and our goal is set for 54,000! 

As an organization such as PTA grows ques- 
tions arise: Is the structure getting top-heavy? 
Can services keep pace with growth? Are mere 
numbers of real value? 

The Board of Managers of the Wisconsin 
Congress is conversant with the problems of 
mushroom growth. The office is hard pressed to 
keep ‘‘indoctrinating’” new units as they are 
affiliated. At times correspondence doesn’t re- 
ceive the prompt attention we would like. 
While organizers point with pride to the up- 
swing of the state membership chart the central 
office fights harder and harder to keep up the 
pace. 

The fact that the Board of Managers isn’t 
derelict in its responsibilities and is aware of 
new duties attendant with membership growth 
is expressed in a recent radio talk by Mrs. 
William L. Doudna, state chairman of mem- 
bership and by-laws, who said in part: 

“On the eve of the Golden Jobilee year of the 
Parent-Teacher movement, I think, we have an even 
greater expansion of our membership. I am not one 
to believe that mere numbers make greatness. The 
mere fact that the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has five million members and that the Wis- 
consin Congress of Parents and Teachers has 54,000 
members—for those are our goals—does not make 
those organizations great. Their greatness will lie in 
the things they do. 

—— why seek a greater membership?, you may 
ask. 

“TI offer two reasons: 

“The first is the good that these new members can 
do for us, and the second is the good that we can do 
for them. 

“In every community, there are many men and 
women who are vitally interested in the aims and 
objectives of the PTA. They recognize the need for 
an organization which can—and does—integrate the 
work of home and school and church for a better 
community. They have certain abilities, certain traits, 
certain viewpoints which would be valuable in the 


work of such an organization. Many of these men 
and women want to join in the kind of work that the 
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PTA is doing, and the PTA offers them the means 
of contributing to the welfare of the community. In 
their turn, they will strengthen the PTA—not simply 
by paying their dues and accepting their all-inclusive 
membership cards, but by working within the group 
and helping its efforts to improve the lives of the 


community's boys and girls. 
“WE NEED THESE PEOPLE—AND THEY 
NEED US.” 


What a Strong PTA Means 


Te rb Orthopedic Teacher 
by Erna Schweppe 


Madison, Wisconsin 





HE intricate and interesting job of the 
Orthopedic teacher can be intrinsically 
helped by a strong PTA. 

An example comes to mind. One meeting 
last year was devoted to the ever popular pot- 
luck supper for the whole family. Orthopedic 
children in wheel chairs, carts, or on crutches 
accompanied their parents to this supper. As a 
consequence, the children felt that they were 
really a part of the regular school rather than 
being segregated. Then, too, it gave the chil- 
dren an added pride in their school, and the 
teacher added cooperation in the classroom. 
The more informal conversation exchanged be- 
tween teacher and parent established a much 
better teacher-parent relationship than a formal 
parent visitation to the school could possibly 
accomplish. Needless to say, the teacher-pupil 
relationship was improved immeasurably. 

Although the ties between the orthopedic 
school and the home are necessarily closer than 
those of a regular school, the PTA nevertheless 
helps to strengthen these ties. A pertinent in- 
stance can easily be recalled. During education 
week the orthopedic parents were called by the 
orthopedic PTA representative and urged to 
come to school on parent’s night. The results 
were amazing. Many of the mothers and fathers 

* Miss Schweppe, a teacher of handicapped 
children at the Washington School, Madison, is 
in a unique position to appraise the value of 
parent-school cooperation among parents who 
have an unusual interest in school services. We 


feel sure many teachers will be interested in 
her reactions to PTA work. 
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came. Their interest and attitude revealed a 
home atmosphere conducive to the sound 
mental health of orthopedic youngsters. This 
attitude or interest could not easily be conveyed 
to the teacher by phone calls—numerous though 
they are. Neither could formal visits to the 
classroom reveal this attitude. 


Let us expatiate. During formal classroom 
visitation the teacher is more or less on the spot 
because usually the visit occurs because a 
youngster is not getting along very well. The 
teacher, then, spends the time justifying her 
standpoint rather than studying the parent to 
find out what the attitude of the home might 
be. Whereas, on a night like parent’s night the 
teacher can easily play the gracious hostess since 
parents come mostly out of interest. If they had 
a bone of contention to pick they would not do 
it so publicly. In the informal, expansive con- 
versation that ensues the teacher can get consid- 
erable insight into the home situation; she can 
better understand the children’s handicaps; she 
can appreciate the sacrifices that the families 
have made. 


To an orthopedic teacher, the children in 
spite of their many handicaps—the least of 
which ate speech impediments which make 
speech almost impossible to understand and 
writing which is a severe eye strain at best— 
conform favorably academically when compared 
with the academic out-put of normal children. 
In many cases they make almost super-human 
efforts to compete. They seldom complain. Yet 
the white strained look of a colitis sufferer 
might reveal to the teacher that the child is ac- 
tually in pain. The teacher's watchfulness 
catches the epileptic seizure before a fall causes 
a brain concussion. In spite of the physical 
signs of discomfort the teacher might minimize 
these things if they were not vividly brought to 
mind during PTA conferences. This does not 
mean that the teacher sets no academic stand- 
ards for these children. Far from it! Standards 
are essential if character is to develop. But it 
gives the teacher a sympathetic insight into the 
problems of each handicapped child. 


Many professional people as well as lay men 
are inclined to think of crippled children as 
coddled and spoiled by benevolent organiza- 
tions all over the country. If they could just 
read the medical histories, interview the: par- 
ents, and Jearn to know the children, they 
would realize how wrong this attitude is, It is 
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true that the Shriners have a big Christmas 
party for the children each year. Other organ. 
izations, too, entertain them now and then. But 
when one considers that that is the only social 


_ activity some of these children have all year 


long, one surely does not deny it to them. 
Normal children can play together every night, 
have friends over to their homes, go to movies, 
games, and other activities together. Many 
crippled children are denied this social outlet 
because of the sheer physical impossibility for 
many families to accommodate the wheel chairs 
and carts that have to go with the children. 


A strong PTA, then, helps the orthopedic 
teacher in the following ways: 


1. It established a better teacher-parent and 
pupil-teacher relationship. 


2. It reveals to the teacher more adequately than 
any other means can possibly do, the attitude of 
the home toward the crippled child and his handi- 
cap. 


3. It keeps the teacher cognizant of the child’s 
handicap and the physical and mental anguish 
resulting therefrom. 


{. It helps clear up the general misconception 
of the public toward the crippled child. 





Urges Higher Salaries 


It will interest Wisconsin teachers and ad- 
ministrators to learn that the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers at their recent Fall 
Board Meeting held in New Orleans, Decem- 
ber 5, 1946, adopted the following resolutions 
regarding teaching salaries: 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
is deeply concerned over the shortage of qualified 
teachers for the public schools, a shortage that has 
reached the point of a national emergency. 

It is clear that we can meet this problem only 
by establishing conditions that will attract and 
hold competent and thoroughly trained men and 
women in the teaching profession. 

Therefore, we urge that standards of employ- 
ment throughout the United States be raised to a 
high professional level commensurate with the re- 
sponsibility resting upon the teacher as the molder 
of society. 

We approve the following professional standard 
for teachers who are four-year college graduates 
with full professional training: a minimum begin- 
ning salary of $2,400 a year with annual increments 
the second year and each year thereafter to a salary 
level of $5,000-$6,000 for long-experienced and 
efficient teachers. 

We commend the states and communities that 
have already established salary schedules equal to 
or higher than these, and we strongly urge the 
adoption of similar standards in every state and 
school district in the nation at the earliest moment 
that such standards are attainable. 
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Can you cite evidence that the publicity 
given to the lack of adequately trained teach- 
ers during 1946 has aroused your community 
to action? 

Since September we have published in each 
issue of the Journal brief answers to current 
educational questions from representative edu- 
cators. We invite your suggestions for questions 
to be considered in the future. 

















J. C. Chapel 


Principal Columbus Elementary School 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


I believe there is much evidence in our com- 
munity to show that the publicity given to the 
lack of adequately trained teachers during 1946 
has aroused community action. In this brief 
space I will sight five examples of such evi- 
dence. 


1. The president of the local manufacturers’ 
association has made a pointed public statement 
in favor of a substantial raise to teachers as a 
means of bringing their salaries to a profes- 
sional level. 

2. The local Chamber of Commerce has 
appointed an education committee to aid in the 
promotion of educational bills in the state 
legislature. 

3. The local newspaper has editorially ex- 
pressed the necessity for placing teachers’ sal- 
aries on a professional level as the only means 
of maintaining a satisfactory educational system. 

4, After waiting for several months while 
the two local teachers organizations bickered on 
the composition of a salary committee the local 
school board in December proposed a new 
single salary schedule which would raise Ke- 
nosha teachers with a Masters degree from a 
maximum of $3395 to a maximum of $4200 
(each includes a cost of living bonus of $360). 
This was presented with the explanation that it 
was not to. be considered as based on the rise 
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Here’s how you can do 
a better teaching job... 


As you know too well, classrooms every- 
where are overcrowded. And you are working 
overtime to maintain high teaching standards. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films 
can be a potent aid to you. They make it 
easier for your students to learn, easier for 
them to retain knowledge . . . and easier for 
you to teach more to more pupils in less time. 

Schools with even a very small audio-visual 
budget can afford classroom films. The new 
“Lease-to-OWN” Plan enables you to use 
these films while your school is paying for 
them. And year-to-year payments are as low 
or lower than film rentals! 

For complete information, write Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films Inc., Dept. 56-B, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois, 





FACTS about Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


1. Over 500 titles cover subjects tenght, fren 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
FILMS INC. 


A Member of the Encyclopaedia Britannica Family 























Revised Edition 


Living 
Arithmetic 


BROW NELL 
JOHN 


For grades 8-8—an up-to-date 
arithmetic program with a grad- 
ual, thorough approach, an easy 
treatment of topics, and an abun- 
dance of review. A text, work- 
book, and teachers’ manual for 
each grade. 


GINN and Company 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 











ON THE FINGERS 
OF ONE HAND!! 


Ten years ago you could count on your 
fingers the schools that were teaching a unified 
social studies program. Why? Because there 
were no texts for a program combining 
Geography and History. 


Today the Follett Unified Social Studies 
have been adopted in whole or in part by 
seven states—California, Indiana, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Florida, New Mexico, and Oregon 
—the first two in 1946, the third in 1947. 
Hundreds of cities, thousands of counties, and 
school districts use them. 


There is only one reason for their accept- 
ance. They produce the kind of results that 
teachers, administrators, and parents want 
today. 


If there are some titles in the series that 
you haven’t seen, we shall be happy to tell 
you more about them. 


S. F. CONTY, Representative 


Follett Publishing Company 
1257 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ill—New York—Los Angeles 














in the cost of living but rather as an effort to 
raise teachers salaries to a level commensurate 
with their professional training. Labor repre. 
sentatives appeared at a public hearing in sup. 
port of this schedule. 


5. Many teachers have noticed the tendency 
for the ‘man on the street” to open conversa- 
tion concerning the need for increased teachers 
salaries and to express his approval for these 
much needed increases. 

I believe the development of interest in the 
plight of the schools can be credited to the 
series of conferences conducted with manufac- 
turing, labor, and farm groups, and to the pub- 
licity campaign, based on facts secured by care. 
ful research on the part of both the WEA and 
the NEA. 


M. R. Goodell 


Principal Columbia County Normal 
Columbus, Wisconsin 


The statement attributed to Mark Twain, 
“That much has been said about the weather 
but as yet not much has been done about it,” 
quite well illustrates the action most communi- 
ties have taken toward the much publicized 
problem of inadequately prepared teachers. 
Present enrollment statistics of most teacher 
training institutions seem to substantiate this 
statement. The cumulative effects of the teach- 
ing now being done by the inadequately pre- 
pared teachers will not become most impres- 
sively apparent for possibly another decade and 
hence permits communities to continue to slum- 
ber on with an attitude of complacency toward 
that which may develop into a national emer- 
gency. 

On certain phases of this problem it is im- 
practical and even impossible for the communi- 
ties to act enmasse, but must depend upon the 
action of their representatives, such as the 
school boards. It is true that some school boards 
have voluntarily raised salaries and others have 
been forced to. Still there is an apparent apathy 
on the part of the general populace of the com- 
munities toward a number of very vital factors 
which are germane to the problem, and about 
which they could do something. 

Relatively few communities have taken any 
steps to alleviate the lack of good rooming and 
boarding accommodations that single teachers, 
and housing accommodations that teachers with 
dependents find themselves confronted with. 
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Too many who are in a position to contribute 
this service to their communities either have 
the attitude of “Let George do it’, or seem 
unwilling to make the sacrifice. 


Recruitment of candidates for teacher-train- 
ing reveals that many of these prospectives have 
been advised against entering the profession by 
experienced teachers. In addition to the inade- 
quate salaries they point to the aloofness with 
which teachers are received in many communi- 
ties; that communities expect teachers to restrict 
their social conduct to a much greater degree 
than they expect those of the other professions; 
that teachers are not readily accepted into many 
of the social activities of the communities be- 
cause of the “dampening effect” the restricted 
conduct has on such activities. 


These are a few of the phases of the prob- 
lem which need community action to bring 
about a more common ground and about which 
practically nothing has been attempted or 
accomplished. 


Theodora Taras 
Central High School 


La Crosse, Wisconsin 


The welfare of the schools improves, when 
through the cooperative efforts of educators and 
laymen the facts and needs are learned. Favor- 
able attitudes are followed by favorable action. 
The publicity given to lack of adequately 
trained teachers has made the public more 
appreciative of the teachers they now have. It 
has been made clear to our community that it 
is poor economy to pay such low salaries that 
teachers resign to choose other work. 1947 has 
brought a substantial salary increase. 


Cognizance of the need for teacher recruit- 
ment has encouraged concerted action on the 
part of some civic organizations, e. g. raising 
additional scholarship money by our A. A. 
U. W., and an inspirational panel on teaching 
as a profession sponsored by our Chapter of 
Delta Kappa Gamma with seniors from neigh- 
boring high schools as guests. 


The results have not all been favorable, how- 
ever. Through their plea for improvements the 
writers have brought out the hardships of 
teaching, and youth shies away from the task. 
It is necessary to get action on lightening the 
load, and improving the surroundings in which 
the teacher works, in order to eradicate ‘‘that 
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ATLANTICCITY — will youbeattheA.A.S.A., 

Mar. 1-6? Winston exhibit is Booth No. 

E 15-17 to which you are cordially invited. 
OPP 


CENTENARY of the birth of a great man 
—Thomas A. Edison on February 11. The 
commemorative edition of Francis T. 
Miller’s Toomas A. Ep1son is both inform- 
ative and fascinating. This popular bi- 
ography (Gr. 7-12) will be available in time 
for the Centenary. List price, $2.00. 
PRINT 
“SALICACEOUS,” ‘‘dioecious,” and “apetal- 
ous”’ is the humble poplar tree but not ac- 
cording to Winston, the dictionary where 
you don’t have “to look up the meanings 
of the meanings.” naar 
WASHINGTONS — George and Martha— 
never lived on White House premises. John 
and Abigail Adams were first occupants. 
PPP 
FIND of the year is ADVENTURES IN REAp- 
ING, by Dorothy N. Knolle, comprising 
three books for junior high schools. They 
are Discovery, EXPLORATION, and TREAs- 
UREs, the idea behind the titles being that 
each respectively helps the pupil to discover, 
to explore, and to treasure reading. 
PII 
STATISTICS prove that if you stay for three 
days in one of the larger hotels during the 
A.A.S.A. Convention, you will, sooner or 
later, be served by no less than 60 persons. 
PPP 
JAPANESE with an abacus recently caused 
food for thought on modern arithmetic 
methods. Write Winston Flashes for “An 
Abacus Is A Necessity” written five years 
ago by authors of AritHmetic WE Use. 
PPSF™ 
THAT Cherry Tree again! The original 
Parson Weems’ tale said George merely 
barked—not chopped down—the tree. 


‘The Yohu C. Winston Co. 


Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS | 
LOS ANGELES 15 Ife) te). hie) 






































YOURS 
for the asking 


A List of Free and Inexpensive Classroom Helps 
Available from The Journal’s Advertisers 


23a. Time and Place Aviation for Secondary Schools. 
Studies and working units on ‘Time Flies’ and 
“Maps of Today.” Also includes Air World Ed- 
ucation Reference for secondary teachers. 
(TWA) 

24a. Nutrition Education. A handbook for the Ad- 
ministrator suggests plans for implementing a 
community-school nutrition and health program. 
A manual for teachers—contains basic nutrition 
information, goals for a nutrition and health ed- 
ucation program and suggested activities units 
and bibliographies for the primary, intermediate 
and upper elementary levels. (General Mills) 

25a. Complete 5-Way Plan for Dental Health for 
elementary classes. Teacher’s Manual outlines 
program and provides helpful diagram showing 
proper technique for toothbrushing; Cardboard 
Model of a Set of Teeth for demonstration; 
Class Hygiene Check-Up Record; Individual 
Dental Certificates; and Giant Class Certificate 
in addition to basic wall chart, “Why Do Teeth 
Ache?” (Bristol-Myers Company) 

26a. A Descriptive Folder on Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films New Slidefilm (filmstrip) Series, de- 
veloped from motion pictures which gives an 
element of movement to the filmstrips. Two 
series for the Elementary grades are available: 
one on Regional Geography—The United States 
and the other on Children of Many Lands. 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc.) 

27a. Catalog of Teach-O-Films Strips for use in Ele- 
mentary Schools, Junior and Senior High 
Schools. A sample Teaching Guide, as prepared 
for each Filmstrip, will be furnished with the 
catalog. (Po ular Science Publishing Co.) 

28a. Workboo or use with Webster's New Inter- 
national Dictionary contains exercises which 
will be helpful in introducing a study of the 
dictionary. The exercises suggested will give 
pupils practice in finding correct spelling, pro- 
nunciation, etc. Copies of the Workbook will be 
furnished for each member of the class if quan- 
tity desired is indicated. (G. & C. Merriam) 

29a. “Guide to Good Reading” is a catalog of the 
best books for all ages. Contains 6,000 titles, 
described and classified. (Follett Book Co.) 

30a. Teacher’s Manual, for a study of railway trans- 
portation for primary and intermediate grades. 
Contains pictures with stories from the early 
trains to today’s modern trains. (Association of 
American Railroads) 





USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, I}inois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in 
the quantities indicated. 3¢ is enclosed for each 
item checked. 
23a 24a 25a 26a 27a 28a 29a 30a 
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tired look’’ which students cite as a reason for 
not choosing the vocation. 


H. O. Eiken 


Director Vocational and Adult Education 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Never during thirty years teaching experi- 
ence has there been apparent the degree of pub- 
lic interest and concern in teachers, their prob- 
lems, and salaries that is now evident. Teacher 
shortage and the primary cause, inadequate 
compensation, is a common topic in small 
groups and large, particularly when a teacher 
is present, and strangely, the lay citizen opens 
the discussion. 

Public apathy of the past has changed to pub- 
lic concern as to the probable effect on the 
youth of this generation of constant teacher 
turnover, inadequate teaching staffs, and un- 
qualified teacher substitutions. Continuing ap- 
pearance of newspaper stories and editorials, 
magazine articles, radio broadcasts and com- 
ments are adding fuel to the flame. 

There is evidence that this growing trend 
of public concern in its schools and teachers 
will lead to a higher regard for teaching as a 
profession with resultant higher salaries, more 
stabilized tenure and improved working condi- 
tions. This, in turn, cannot help but raise the 
standards of teaching service to our youth. 


Tillie Sylfest 
Supervising Teacher 
Monroe County 


The publicity given to the lack of adequately 
trained teachers has to some extent aroused 
Monroe county residents to action. School 
board members are becoming concerned. They 
are willing to pay the higher salaries, but even 
that does not seem to encourage students to 
enter Teachers’ Colleges and Training Schools. 

We realize that competition with industry 
becomes a serious threat to education, but, be- 
fore we can expect to get properly qualified 
teachers, conditions other than salaries will have 
to be improved. Teachers are attracted to well 
equipped schools where the janitor work is 
being done for them. There is a necessity for the 
people in the different communities to desire 
better qualified teachers. In order to realize this 
goal, living conditions in the schools must be 
made so attractive that there will be less com- 
petition from other sources. 
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Perhaps students are afraid that the job is too 
big. They have heard about the problems in 
health, juvenile delinquency, reports, and the 
preparation and planning, which are so essen- 
tial to good teaching, and they are loathe to 
enter training. 

The brighter side of the teaching profession 
should be advertised. High school juniors and 
seniors should have an opportunity to visit a 
desirable rural school in order to get a different 
viewpoint of the profession. 

Administrators, teachers, board members, and 
parents must all join in selling the merits of a 
good school system. 


J. Martin Klotsche 
President, Milwaukee State Teachers College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


If by the question it is implied that there has 
been mass demand for improved conditions for 
teachers, I would have to answer the question 
in the negative. In fact, in the evolution of 
society change is seldom accomplished by the 
inert masses. If on the other hand the question 
implies that groups, representing in many cases 
well organized and energetic minorities, have 
responded to the need for more adequately 
trained teachers, I should answer the question 
in the affirmative. 

It has been of interest to me that in the past 
week three persons have been in my office indi- 
cating a desire to return to the teaching profes- 
sion after an absence of a year or more. Higher 
salaries than previously existed was responsible 
in every case for the decision. No doubt these 
three cases were exceptions. However, if we are 
diligent there is no reason why the exception 
should not become the rule. 


Fred R. Holt 
Superintendent of Schools 
Boscobel, Wisconsin 


In our community, national and state pub- 
licity on the teacher shortage and teachers’ sal- 
aries is beginning to take effect. There were 
eleven vacancies in our system last spring. The 
difficulty of finding competent teachers to fill 
these vacancies was made clear at our annual 
school meetings in June and July. The board of 
education, recognizing that some permit teach- 
ers would have to be hired, gave complete sup- 
port to my efforts to fill these positions. WEA 
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Wisconsin Special 


To Atlantic City 


The Wisconsin Special to the AASA will 
leave Chicago 5:00 P. M. February 28, arriv- 
ing Atlantic City about NOON the next day. 

Fares, round trip Chicago to Atlantic City: 


TI iis Evidsonn scapes $33.35 
First class ticket ___._-_-_-_-_ 60.49 
First class ticket, stop-over at 

Mew? Hae J..5 ak. 65.90 
Upper berth, one way ----- 6.10 
Lower berth, one way ----- 7.99 
Bedroom, one way -------- 15.99 
Compartment, one way ---- 22.66 
Drawing room, one way --- 27.95 


The schedule is fast and permits attendance 
at the Saturday evening session. After the con- 
vention return via Washington and liberal stop- 
overs are available at no extra charge. 

Buy your rail ticket from your local agent. 
Your Pullman space must be purchased from 
the Pennsylvania RR. Send check for price of 
accommodations desired to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 1410 First Wisconsin National Bank 
Bldg., Milwaukee, specifying space and they 
will send ticket to you. Those traveling coach 
should advise the Pennsylvania RR. so that 
ample coach accommodations can be provided. 

Return is on an individual basis. A special 
train will leave Atlantic City, 4:20 P. M, 
March 6, and arrive in Chicago at 8:55 A. M. 
For additional information or return reserva- 
tions write the Milwaukee office of the Pennsyl- 
vania RR. A Pennsylvania RR. representative 
will accompany the party 





data, news stories, editorials, radio commentary, 
and a salary and teacher survey I presented, all 
served to bring about an earnest desire in our 
school board to hire the best-trained teachers 
available. An additional cost-of-living adjust- 
ment was made this fall to help offset the pos- 
sibility of losing any of our present staff. In 
addition a Christmas bonus was granted to the 
faculty. We are moving in the right direction; 
may the trend continue. 














Ten Significant Educational Events of 1946 


1. President Truman signed the National School Lunch Act (Public Law 


396) authorizing federal aid to the states for school lunch program. 
2. Campaign for better schools in the economically less able parts of the 
nation thru assistance by the federal government received increased 


public support. 


3. In July the United States became a member of UNESCO. 

4. Congress passed the Fulbright Bill (Public Law 584) authorizing the 
State Department to use some of the proceeds from surplus-property 
sales abroad for exchanges of students and other educational activities 
to advance international understanding. 

5. At a World Conference of the Teaching Profession in August at 
Endicott, N. Y., 56 delegates from 38 national teacher associations in 
28 different countries adopted a constitution for WOTP. 

6. College enrolment in the fall reached record-breaking figure of two 
million students, 800,000 of whom are veterans. 

7. The United States National Commission—consisting of 100 persons 
from different organizations and walks of life appointed to advise the 
State Department about UNESCO affairs and to help national organi- 
zations to take part in the work of UNESCO—held its first meeting 


September 23-26, in Washington. 


oo 


minimum salary for teachers. 


© 


. California passed a constitutional amendment providing for a $2400 


. Victory Action Program was adopted unanimously by the NEA at 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 3, calling for at least 90 per cent membership 
of all teachers in local, state, and national associations. 

10. Delegates from all major countries except Russia participated in the 
first General Conference of UNESCO in Paris, Nov. 19-Dec. 10. 

















FREE BOOKS 


A GUIDE TO GOOD READING, is the 
best book selection and buying catalog 
published. Contains 6,000 titles for all 
ages, described and classified. Our Free 
Book offer is explained in detail on 
page 8. Send for your copy today! Abso- 
lutely free! Follett Book Co., Dept. 643 
1255 So. Wabash Chicago 5, Ill. 














Who Will Pay? 


Who Will Pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill when you 
are sick, injured or quarantined? 
Learn how the T.C.U. will protect you. 
r~ TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ~ 
t 








25 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the whole 
story. 
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THE JOURNAL’S COVER 


We accept many of the principles of democ- 
racy as a matter of course. Although our 
history is not free from incidents where 
minorities have been 
denied equal rights yet 
under no other type of 
government are such 
groups given the pro- 
tection of law against 
attacks and falsehoods. 
Perfection has not been 
reached, but _ notable 
progress has been made. 
In the process of de- 
veloping understanding 
schools have played 
their part in cultivat- 
ing the spirit of equal- 
ity before the law and in recognizing that each 
individual group whether racial, religious, cul- 
tural, social, economic or political has some- 
thing to contribute to civilization. Lincoln 
whose birth we commemorate this month was 
a staunch defender of the rights of minorities. 
The majority opinions which are now accepted 
were at one time minority opinions. Only in 
democracies has it been possible to have the 
Rights of Minorities safeguarded by law. 


Ewing Galloway 
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a. Headline Happenings 





Wisconsin Education Ass’n 


February 1947 


Organized in 1853 





U. W. Foundation Starts 
Drive for Gift to Univ. 


Aiming at a goal of $5,000,000 
in gifts to the University, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Foundation 
launched its Centennial Campaign 
on February 5. A nationwide or- 
ganization under the chairmanship 
of Herbert V. Kohler of Kohler, 
Wis., has begun the solicitation of 
gifts which will be formally dedi- 
cated to the State University at 
Centennial ceremonies in 1948-49. 

“The University has given some- 
thing priceless to all the people of 
Wisconsin. It is truly one of the 
world’s great institutions of learn- 
ing,’ said Mr. Kohler, himself a 
graduate of Yale. “It is a priv- 
ilege to help maintain its useful- 
ness at full strength. Actually, 
only one-third of the University’s 
budget comes from taxes—which 
is another demonstration of the 
great value the University delivers 
to the state’. 

Mr. Kohler pointed out that 
over 18,000 students are now en- 
tolled at Madison, with almost 
6,000 more studying at extension 
centers. This is no temporary bulge, 
he says, but an actual increase in 
the needs of youth for education. 


Tells of U. W. Needs 
“Teaching and research will re- 
quire increasing funds from the 


Legislature,’” Mr. Kohler continued. 


“The University needs still further 
aid to carry on its splendid services 
to workers, merchants, farmers, 
homemakers, manufacturers, pro- 
fessional men and women, and 
many others. 

“The Foundation will help pro- 
vide for the continuation of special 
services. We hope to finance cer- 
tain buildings used primarily by 
the people of the state rather than 
only for resident instruction. In 
addition, the Foundation is inter- 
ested in scholarships, fellowships, 
research projects, and many other 
needs. The Centennial Campaign 
will take this information to the 
friends and alumni of the Univer- 
sity. We are confident they will 
respond generously.” 

The Foundation proposes expan- 
sion of the University’s Lower 
Campus, and plans to finance three 
buildings in this area: A Center 


for Applied Research, a combined | 


Art Institute and Museum of Sci- 
ence and History, and a spacious 
Auditorium. 








Retirement System 
Booklets 


In connection with the study 
of the State Retirement System 
you may want a complete ex- 
planation of the present law as 
a background for the under- 
standing, of the proposed 
changes. The formula for com- 
puting deposits, the optional an- 
nuities and tables of annuities 
at various ages, are given in a 
booklet issued by the WEA 
which was distributed to all 
schools. If a copy is not avail- 
able, ask the WEA office for it. 











Mathematics Teachers 


Theda F. Howe of Milwaukee 
announces a meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics in Atlantic City, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, February 
28 and March 1. A star-studded 
array of speakers has been lined up 
including Wisconsin’s Mary Potter 
of Racine. Teaching and remedial 
methods will be discussed. Other 
attractive topics are: ‘Dynamic 
Beauty in Geometry’ and “A 
Usable Philosophy in Teaching 
Arithmetic.” 

For further information write 
Miss Howe, 2200 E. Stratford Ct., 
Milwaukee 11, Wis. 


Lincoln Co. Teachers 
Demand United Action 





During the past year the Lincoln 
County Teachers association has 
sought an answer to low salaries 
and to the inadequacy of individual 
bargaining with a board of educa- 
tion. The association adopted a 
resolution providing that no 
teacher should teach for less than 
a specific amount per month on a 
twelve month basis. The resolution 
also called for disciplinary action 
against any individual who signed 
the agreement and who later failed 
to abide by it. 

Among other actions of the or- 
ganization it was agreed to hold 
county meetings every two months 
and to increase local dues to $1.00 
per year. Fred Reger of Merrill is 
president of the association, and 
Harold R. Edmund, supervising 
teacher of Lincoln county, is 
secretary-treasurer. 
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Scherbarth Appoints 
1947 Welfare Committee 


The Welfare committee has the 
responsibility of serving as the 
Legislative committee. Members ap- 
pointed by President Scherbarth 
| are: 
| F. J. Flanagan, Co. Supt., Chilton, 





—Chairman 

|Otto Birr, El. Principal—Milwau- 
kee 

Esther Czerwonky, Teacher—Mil- 
waukee 


M. R. Goodell, Prin. Co. Normal 
School—Columbus 

| A. R. Graham, Director Vocational 
School—Madison 

V. E. Klontz, City Supt—Janesville 

Rex Liebenberg, H. S. Principal— 
Madison 

Harry E. Merritt, Dept. Public In- 
struction—Madison 

Haldis Svanoe, Teacher—Wauwa- 
tosa 

C. R. Wentland, Supv. Teacher— 
Rhinelander (Ex-Officio) 





Milwaukee Adopts New 
Salary Schedule, Jan. 1 





The Milwaukee salary schedule, 
effective January 1, 1947, provides 
for a cost-of-living adjustment of 
$774.24 applied to all salaries. 
The range of take-home pay for 
appointed teachers is therefore 
from a minimum of $2,374.24 
with a Bachelor's degree and no 
experience, to a maximum of 
$3,874.24 for a Master’s degree 
maximum. 

Substitute schedules with cost-of- 
living adjustment range from 
$11.07 to $14.57. All qualified 
teachers with one year of experi- 
ence in Milwaukee have been ap- 
pointed. 


E. G. Snyder of Slinger 
Named Cedarburg Supt. 





E. Grant Snyder, supervising 
principal at Slinger since 1943, 
was chosen _ superintendent of 
schools at .Cedarburg to succeed 
Howard E. Kujath who left Janu- 
ary 20 to assume his duties as 
superintendent at Waupun. 

A graduate of Milton college and 
the University of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Snyder taught in schools in Illinois 
and in Waukesha before becoming 
' supervising principal at Slinger. 
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Northwestern WTA Urges 
Veterans Service Credit 


Among the resolutions passed by 
the Northwestern W isconsin 
Teachers association at the annual 
October convention in. Eau Claire 
was one urging an amendment to 
the State Retirement System to pro- 
vide for the benefit of teachers who 
served in World War II. The reso- 
lution recommends that veterans be 
permitted to make deposits similar 
to the ones they would have made 
had they remained in teaching and 


that the State ‘make the same de- | 


posit to the credit of the individual 
as would have been made by the 
State had the veteran remained in 
the position he vacated.” 
Additional resolutions passed by 
the association urged that measures 
be taken to improve rural high 
school attendance, to increased state 


aid for public education because of | 
the present tax inequalities, and to | 
provide federal aid to education al- | 


lotted to the states without federal 
control. 


Better Selling Job 
The association urges all teach- 
ers to combat organizations formed 
for the purpose of denying any- 
one the inalienable rights of United 





States ciitzenship and to do a bet- 
ter job of selling education and 
the educational profession to the 
general public and to prospective 
teachers. It is admitted that any 
unprofessional conduct by only 
a fractional part of the total. teach- 
ing force causes the public to lose 
respect for educators and education. 
The association urges a_ united 
front in working for adequate sal- 
ary schedules, reasonable terms of 
tenure, and desirable working and 
living conditions. 


U. S. Mission to Japan 
Urges Decentralization 





The United States Education 
Mission to Japan has recommended 
to the Japanese government the 
pattern of decentralized educational 
control so fundamental in this 
country. The Report also urges that 
special attention be given to teacher 
training, adult education, and 
higher institutions of learning. 

The Report recommends the 
adoption of a simpler form of writ- 
ten language. The Mission recog- 
nizes the necessity for including 
such activities as training in morals 
and physical education as well as 

k learning in any plan for 
sound education. 





Teachers’ Nutrition 
Educ. Guide Published 


Dr. Warren H. Southworth, 
health coordinator of the Wiscon. 
sin Cooperative School Health Pro. 
gram, announced in January the 
release for statewide distribution 
of the Teachers’ Guide in Nutri- 
tion Education. The title is ‘Foods 
and Nutrition for Growing Boys 
and Girls’. These tentative mate. 
rials are for discussion purposes 
for elementary or grade school 
teachers and certain junior high 
school teachers, particularly those 
who are teaching science, social 
studies, and home economics. 

The guide is a product of the 
Cooperative Educational Planning 
Program and the Cooperative 
School Health Program which be- 
gan in the University of Wisconsin 
Curriculum Workshop. 


The Committee on Nutrition 
Education urges that the guide be 
used throughout Wisconsin and 
that the teachers evaluate the con- 
tents which will serve as a basis 
for revision. Copies of the guide 
may be secured from the Health 
Coordinator, State Department of 
Public Instruction, State Capitol, 
Madison 2, Wis. 
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Grade 3, $1.04, Grade 4, $1.12, Grade 5, $1.16, Grade 6, $1.20, Grades 7-8, $1.28 
Teachers’ Manuals, Answer Books, Pupils’ Notebooks 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


NING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH are: con- 
sistent review of principles and constructions; excellent final review and tests; abun- 
dant drill; many tests by which the student can measure progress; excellent proportions 
for oral expression, written expression, listening experiences, technical grammer .. . 
No book was a close second . . .” 

Response like this has led to adoption of LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH in Texas, 
counties from coast to coast, all in slightly more than 


ENGLISH 


by Ferris, Keener, 
and Giddings, 
writes the chair- 
man of an English 
committee repre- 
senting 267 evalu- 
ations. This com- 
mittee reported: 
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“Best Teacher of 1947” 
Sought By Educators 


A committee of educators, with 
the help of the Quiz Kids radio 
program, is making a serious at- 
tempt to find the classroom teacher 
who is doing the best job in 1947. 

The “Best Teacher of 1947” 
will receive a cash prize of $2,500 
to be used for graduate study at 
any college or university, plus an 
appearance on the Quiz Kids ra- 
dio program and a week's enter- 
tainment in Chicago with all ex- 
penses paid. Teachers selected for 
the second, third, and fourth prizes 
each will receive $500 in cash. 


Pupils Best Judges 

On the theory that pupils are the 
best judges of teachers, American 
school children will select the prize 
winners by writing letters on the 
subject, “The Teacher Who Has 
Helped Me Most”. 

The child writing the prize-win- 
ning letter (that recommends the 
prize-winning teacher) will receive 
$100 in cash. Winner of the sec- 
ond best letter receives $50 and 
$10 each will go for the next 100 
best letters. One dollar each will 
go for the next 500 best letters. 


Closes March 8 








Paul A. Witty, professor of edu- | 


cation and director of the Psycho- 
Educational Clinic at Northwest- 
ern university, heads the Quiz Kids 
committee in the “Best Teacher” 
contest. He is assisted by Wil- 
lard Olson, professor of education 


and psychology and director of re-. 


search in child development at the 
University of Michigan, and the 
Rev. Philip S. Moore, Dean of the 
Graduate School of Notre Dame 
university. 

The contest opens February 2 
and closes March 8. Rules are an- 
nounced over the National Broad- 
casting company on Sundays at 3 
p. m. For additional information 
write to Elizabeth Merrill Hickok, 
Quiz Kids Assistant program direc- 
tor, 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 





Curriculum Development 
Association to Meet 


The annual meeting of the As- 
sociation for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development of the NEA 
will be held March 23-26, 1947, 
at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Special emphasis will be given 
to making this meeting an actual 
laboratory for learning in various 
group processes. There will be a 
large number of small discussion 
groups dealing with issues in edu- 


cation as implications for curricu- 
lum change in this modern tech- 
nological world; human relation- 
ships in the supervisory processes ; 
and building curriculum based on 
child needs and development. The 
general evening sessions will give 
attention to problems of current 
concern on curriculum planning. 
All educators interested in provid- 
ing better school programs are in- 
vited to attend. 





Hill, Pres. of Superior, 
Becomes Major General 


Jim Dan Hill, president of Su- 
perior STC, was made a Major 
General and placed in command of 
the 32nd Division, Wisconsin Na- 
tional Guard. The appointment was 





WEA Committees Swing 
Into Action in January 


Since the beginning of the new 
year the committees of the Associ- 
ation have swung into action. By 
the time our readers get this Jowur- 
nal, the following committees will 
have held meetings: Executive com- 
mittee (twice), Section Chairmen, 
Retirement committee, Council on 
Education (twice), Welfare com- 
mittee, Annual meeting of Direct- 
ors and Stockholders of Credit 
Union, and Committee on Local 
Associations. 





made by Governor Walter S. 
Goodland. “Jim Dan’ succeeds 
Major General Paul Clemens of 
Milwaukee. 





Is Your County Checked ? 

















or 


Vv ADAMS V GREEN LAKE V POLK 
ASHLAND V IOWA PORTAGE 

V BARRON IRON (part) V PRICE 

o BAYFIELD Vv JACKSON RACINE 

Vv BROWN V JEFFERSON V RICHLAND 

V BUFFALO V JUNEAU V ROCK 
BURNET KENOSHA RUSH 
CALUMET V KEWAUNEE Vv ST. CROIX 
CHIPPEWA V LA CROSSE V SAUK 

V CLARK V LAFAYETTE V SAWYER 

Vv COLUMBIA V LANGLADE SHAWANO 

V CRAWFORD LINCOLN V SHEBOYGAN 

V DANE £1 MANITOWOC TAYLOR 

V DANE #2 V MARATHON V TREMPEALEAU 

V DODGE MARINETTE V VERNON 
DOOR MARQUETTE VILAS 

V DOUGLAS V MILWAUKEE WALWORTH 

V DUNN MONROE V WASHBURN 
EAU CLAIRE V OCONTO WASHINGTON 
FLORENCE o ONEIDA V WAUKESHA 

V FOND DULAC VY OUTAGAMIE V WAUPACA 

V FOREST V OZAUKEE WAUSHARA 

V GRANT PEPIN WINNEBAGO 

V GREEN PIERCE Vv WooD 


Vv Now sponsor W.E.A. Group Insurance Plans 
° Presentation pending 


In addition 59 city units sponsor Teachers’ Group 
Insurance with the Washington National Insurance 
Co. in Wisconsin. 


For information write 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Washington National 
Insurance Company 


Madison Office—520 Tenney Building 
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Cooperation Is Keynote 
For Pan American Day 


The slogan for the 1947 observ- 
ance of Pan American Day, April 
14, is “Cooperation Keynote of the 
Americas”. 

The Governments of the 21 re- 
publics of the Western Hemisphere 
have issued proclamations and en- 
acted legislation establishing this 
day to commemorate their sov- 
ereignty and their voluntary union 
in one continental community of 
nations. 

Pan American Day originated in 
a resolution of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union. 
The day chosen for the celebration 
is that on which the Pan American 
Union was created in 1890. 


Material Available 


It is observed throughout the 
Continent by a display of the na- 
tional flags and by colorful cere- 
monies. It is the only day set aside 
by the Governments of an entire 
continent to symbolize their com- 
mon bonds and their common 
hopes for a system of international 
relations based on mutual respect 
and cooperation. Pan American 
Day is observed by governments, 
educational institutions, cultural 
centers, clubs, commercial associa- 
tions, and civic groups, and 
through its recognition by the 
press and radio, conveys a message 
of solidarity to old and young 
throughout the Americas. 

Today, the Inter-American Sys- 
tem is a positive example of how 
nations can work together in har- 
mony and understanding. 

Some materials may be secured 
free by writing to Pan American 
Union, Office of the Counselor, 
Washington 6, D. C. 





Wis. Recreation Council 
Meets in Madison, Jan. 24 


The Wisconsin Recreation Coun- 
cil which is composed of represen- 
tatives from lay and _ professional 
organizations of the state held a 
meeting at the Memorial Union in 
Madison, January 24. 

The program was opened by a 
discussion of the subject: ‘The 
Need for State Recreational Lead- 
ership in Wisconsin” by Quincy 
Doudna of Central STC, chairman 
of the Council. The answer to the 
question, “How Can This Leader- 
ship Be Provided?”, was given by 
Gerald B. Fitzgerald, recreation 








consultant of the University of 
Minnesota, LeRoy E. Luberg, as- 
sistant to the president, University 
of Wisconsin, and L. H. Weir, 
representative of the National 
Recreation association. 

During the afternoon session the 
Council prepared plans which will 
enable communities and organiza- 
tions to obtain qualified leadership 
in recreation. 





Advertising Council 
Okays Education Plan 


On January 8 the Advertising 
Council of New York City which 
is composed of the nation’s lead- 
ing advertisers approved the plan 
of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and _ Profes- 
sional Standards to recruit teachers 
and strengthen the profession. It 
will mean that the advertisers will 
insert ‘‘plugs’” in their regular ad- 
vertisements in the newspapers, 
periodicals, and radio broadcasts 
relating to the teacher shortage. 
The drive will endeavor to enhance 
the standing of the teaching pro- 
fession by acquainting the public 
with the critical shortage of teach- 
ers and by urging young people to 
enter the field. A good illustration 
of the way the Advertising Council 
works was the support which was 
given to the bond drives during 
the war. 

Since the Chautauqua Conference 
last August the National Commis- 
sion has been promoting various 
means to acquaint the public with 
the nationwide scarcity of teachers 
and the conditions driving the 
teachers from the profession. 


McCuskey on Commission 

Dorothy McCuskey, curriculum 
coordinator of the Department of 
Public Instruction, is a member of 
the Commission which has mapped 
out the program. W. E. Peik, dean 
of the College of Education of the 
University of Minnesota, is chair- 








U. W. Students Become 
“Good Will” Ambassadors 


Some 150 University of Wiscon- 
sin students who went home for 
the recent Christmas holidays ip 
every corner of the state acted as 
good-will ambassadors to impress 
the needs of the State University 
upon its owners, the people of 
Wisconsin. 

These students paid  vacation- 
time visits to influential citizens in 
their respective communities—busi- 
ness, labor, civic, and__ political 
leaders and newspaper editors—to 
tell them about the job their Uni- 
versity is doing in teaching almost 
24,000 students, the job that needs 
to be done in the future, and what 
legislative appropriations for oper- 
ating and building costs their Uni- 
versity requires to meet its increas- 
ing responsibilities. 


Students Listened 

The students did not do all the 
talking, however. They also listened 
as leading citizens told them what 
they think about their University— 
how it helps them and how they 
think it might be of even more 
service to them. This information 
the good-will ambassadors took 
back to the campus for the enlight- 
enment of the University adminis- 
tration. 





man of the Commission. 
Following the campaign for edu- 
cation, the Advertising Council 
plans two additional drives. The 
first will be in the field of tuber- 
culosis prevention in which peri- 
odic chest X-rays will be advo- 
cated, and the second will be to 
acquaint the public with the sig- 
nificance of the basic freedoms 
under the Bill of Rights and the 
obligations of citizenship. This 
drive will be conducted in coopera- 
tion with the Attorney General's 
campaign on the Bill of Rights. 





CLINTON, IOWA 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


28TH YEAR 


C. E. COZZENS, MGR. 





TEACHERS! 


Region, 
Free enrollment. 


for you. 





If it is a position in the Midwest, Rocky Mountain 
orthwest or ——— we can = B 









410 Ins. Bldg. 


PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY 
GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
45th Year 


Madison 3, Wis. 











Missoula, Montana 
Member N.A.T.A. 





HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 


32 years superior placement service 


ALAS 


Membership. 


Greatest teacher shortage in Nation’s history. Enroll 
now for emergency and fall positions. Unequalled op- 
portunities throughout West and Alaska. Free Life 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
Telephone: Fairchild 8382 


Free enroliment 
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| About That New Car! 


Investigate the COST of Financing! 
Find Out What It Means In DOLLARS AND CENTS! 


Example: On a $700 loan for 12 months: 


Interest at 5% discount rate ............--.------- $35.00 
Interest at CREDIT UNION rates -_--------------- 33.06 


Car Insurance and Protective Insurance are required by the Credit Union. 
Protective Insurance covers the loan in case of death. Premium is only 
4¢ per month per $100, and can be deducted from the loan when it is made. 


Just Fill In and Mail the Loan Application Below for Quick Service 
WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 INSURANCE BUILDING MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 








Application for a Loan 














Name Member of WEA 
Single Married Wie... Widower Age 
Amount Desired $ For How Long Date of First 








Purpose of Loan 








Payment_ 








Qualified loans granted up to $300 on signature only; on loans over $300, please offer 
security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on household goods or 
car, or endorsers, etc. 

If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 

Name Address 

Name Address 


If other security is being offered, give description 























months 





per month for 
Nature of Indebtedness___ 


My salary is $ 
My total indebtedness is $ 

















Do you own a car?____-_--____ Make and Year______--__-_-_ Encumbrance $____-__-- 
Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support? 
My teaching address is 
My home address is _ ies 
Name of my parents and their address : 




















Years in Present Position Total Experience 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19____, I am under contract to 

















DC ER ate ae TTD 








Signed 
( _— ) (Name in Full) 


On , 19____, we 
Chr. 


the loan for sty 


CREDIT COMMITTEE | 
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Educational Spotlight 








LATEST NEWS OF INTEREST ABOUT EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 
















































COMING EVENTS 


. 1-6—AASA, Atlantic City. 

. 14-15—Wis. Sec. Sch. Prin., Madison. 

Mar. 28—Northeastern WEA, Oshkosh. 

Mar. 29—Wis. Assn. Elem. Sch. Prin., Madison. 

Apr. 24-25—City Supts. and Sch. Bds., Milwaukee. 

May 1-2—Wis. Congress of Parents & Teachers, 
Superior. 

July 6-11—NEA, Cincinnati. 

Nov. 6-8—WEA convention, Milwaukee. 











Art Educators Meet at Atlantic City: The 
winter meeting of the Department of Art Education 
of the NEA will meet in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
March 3-5, jointly with the American Association of 
School Administrators. Plans are being considered for 
the formation of a National Council on Art Educa- 
tion with a paid executive secretary and a headquar- 
ters office to render more definite service to the mem- 
bers of affiliated art organizations throughout the 
country. Art department headquarters will be at the 
Dennis Hotel. If you are not a member send $1.00 
dues to C. Dean Chipman, treasurer, director of art, 
Elgin Academy, Elgin, Ill. Your request for hotel 
reservation should be made with Floyd A. Potter, 
Chairman Housing Bureau, 16 Central Pier, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 





EDUCATION... 
the key that unlocks the 
World of Tomorrow 


“Abe Lincoln in Illinois” Staged by Milton 
College: Under the direction of Leman H. Stringer, 
head of the dramatics department of Milton college, 
Robert Sherwood’s historic production “Abe Lincoln 
in Illinois” was presented at Milton college, January 
16. Since 1903 the College has staged plays by the 
world’s leading playwrights at commencement time 
and in mid-year. 


Kraus Joins Van Nostrand Co.: William L. 
Kraus, formerly superintendent of schools at Hart- 
land, has joined the sales staff of the D. Van Nos- 
trand Co., Inc. He will represent the company in the 
secondary schools of Wisconsin. 


BPW Grants Scholarships: A concrete move 
toward assisting the present teacher shortage was 
made by the local chapter of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women at Wisconsin Rapids recently. The 
group decided to give three scholarships each year, 
one each to an eligible student at Lincoln High school 
of Wisconsin Rapids, John Edwards High of Port 
Edwards, and Alexander High of Nekoosa. The 
scholarships will be presented to qualified students 
wishing to become teachers. 


Marinette Kiwanis Banquet Teachers: Tcach- 
ers of Marinette were given a banquet by the Kiwanis 
Club the evening of December 16. Louis W. Stauden- 
maier, president-elect of the Club, told the teachers 














aaa / 




















study covering all fields of education and 
scientific interest including American insti- 
~~tutions and their relation to educational 
needs, special emphasis is being placed on 
Russia and the Far East. A teaching staff 
of 900 persons including educators of na- 
tional and international reputation—plus 





SS MINNESOTA SUMMER SESSION 
LP In additian to more than 1000 subjects of 





the splendid facilities of great libraries and 
laboratories—offer outstanding opportunity 
for-both graduate and undergraduate study. 
There will be special courses and workshops 
for teachers in primary, secondary, and 
higher education. Counseling facilities for 
returning veterans... First term registration, 
Tuesday, June 17. Second term Monday, July 28. 


Bulletins and application blanks are now available from 
Director of Summer Session, 810 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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they were the most important group of a community 
and commended them = doing their jobs well. The 
Kiwanis club is also to be commended for its con- 
tribution to make teachers feel that they are a part 
of the community. 


Schoolmaster’s Ass’n Meet at Galesville: 
Teachers, principals, and college faculty members in 
the western part of the state met at Galesville High 
school the evening of December 9 to discuss the 
theme: ‘“The Value of the Goals of the Trempealeau 
County Arithmetic Program’. William Gautsch, Ar- 
cadia principal, led the discussion. Doris Sanders, 
Trempealeau county superintendent, Ruth Hoard, Eau 
Claire STC, R. L. Lokensgard, Winona STC, E. N. 
Robinson of Ginn & Co., and Agnes Breene, La 
Crosse STC, participated in the panel. 


Thomas Memorial Award at River Falls: 
Members of the Thomas family, Sue, Katharine, Lucy, 
and Edward are presenting to the State Teachers Col- 
lege at River Falls a $500 award in memory of their 
sister, the late Augusta M. Thomas, a teacher in the 
Training school since 1927. The interest of this 
fund shall be presented as an annual award to a 
worthy student in the field of Elementary Education 
at the close of the Junior year. It shall be the purpose 
of this award to encourage an interest in teaching in 
the elementary school. 

An invitation is extended to friends and alumni of 
the college to contribute to this fund so generously 
initiated . the Thomas family. Contributions may be 
addressed to: The Augusta M. Thomas Memorial 
Award, State Teachers College, River Falls, Wiscon- 
sin, Yo Miss Nathalie Delander. 


Bussewitz, Horicon Supt., Retires: W. R. 
Bussewitz, superintendent of schools at Horicon since 
1917, has resigned effective next June, in order to 
take life easier and to have time to follow other in- 
terests. In addition to his administrative duties he has 
promoted extra-curricular activities and has found 
time to participate in community affairs. For 9 years 
he has served as chairman of the Milwaukee Division 
of the Wisconsin High School Forensic association, 
and he has been president of the Wisconsin Little 
Ten conference. In civic affairs he has been president 
of the Horicon Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary 
Club, and the Dodge County Y. M. C. A. He is 
author of the book entitled “Dodge County’ for 
school use. Before going to Horicon, he served as 
principal at Lowell, Reeseville, Hancock, Wild Rose, 
and Linden. Mr. Bussewitz is a graduate of Milwau- 
kee STC and the University of Wisconsin. The Jour- 
nal extends congratulations for his long period of 
faithful and successful service to education in Wis- 
consin and wishes him enjoyment in the years ahead. 


Platteville STC Notes: Dr. Milton Longhorn 
of the history department has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Wisconsin Centennial Committee on 
Peoples and Nationalities of which E. G. Doudna is 
chairman. This group is working toward the centen- 
nial observance which will be held in 1948 er 
out the state as well as the state fair... . R. 
Bille who has been acting director of the aed al 
arts division of the State Teachers college for the past 
year has requested in a letter to President Newlun to 
be relieved of the work of the directorship so that he 
may devote full time to teaching. President Newlun 
has appointed Harry A. Pederson as acting director 
to take over the work of directing the division of 
industrial arts beginning the second semester. . . 
Col. William E. Warner, Pioneer graduate of 1917, 
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New Reading Readiness and Preprimer Program 


. with many features totally 
new in beginning reading 


For the First Time 


—one for the supe- 
rior, one for the aver- 
age, and one for the 
slow groups. 


—THE REBUS is used 
in basic preprimers. 


—TEXTFILMS are of- 


fered as a _ teaching 
aid in a basic reading —BIG PICTURES, used 
program. with the Wall Chart, 


make possible the 
building of a variety 
of stories. 


—TRIPLE TEACHING 
PLANS are provided 


Once again the Alice and Jerry Books mark 
a new era in reading! 


Write us for complete information 


Harvey Hanlon, 256 E. Division St. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Representative: 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, IIl. 
131 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 

















TeeTeaE: 
Gallagher Film Service 


Jomm. Motion Picture Equipment 


THAT GIVES YOU .-- - 































@ SILENT or SOUND 
@) BLACK and WHITE or COLOR 


@ PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM 


DeVRY Model RS-ND30 Sound- 
on-film Projector with Separately 
Housed Amplifier and Speaker. 


The best is back again! Once more the incomparable 
DeVRY RS-ND30 Professional 16mm. Motion Pic- 
ture Sound Projector is available to the Nation’s 
schools. Incorporating all latest mechanical, 
optical and electronic refinements, the new DeVRY 
is a 3-Purpose unit that; (1) safely projects both 
sound and silent films; (2) shows both black-and- 
white and color without extra equipment; (3) 
affords you portable P. A. facilities through its 
separately housed 30 watt amplifier and 12-inch 
permanent magnet speaker. 


PROJECTION SCREENS 


The new 1947 Model" DL” portabletripod 
screens set up more quickly and easily, 
hold in position more firmly, afford more L. 
convenient adjustment to varied projec- 
tion conditions—and that add startling 
realism to your pictures. 


MENT ANE 
(oupon For These 
FREE Catalogs 


Gohagher Film Sereies 
. Washington 
| Green Bay, Winensie: 





Send me without obligation: : 
C Equipment Catalog () Film Catalog 
Name. 
Address 














SPECIALISTS IN MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1913 


? 














was awarded one of Belgium’s highest honors for 
“efficiency of military chief of passive defense for the 
province of Liege’ by order of Leopold II. Col, 
Warner also holds the Belgian Red Cross. Dr. War. 
ner has now returned to his position as head of in. 
dustrial arts at Ohio State. . . . Thirty-five “Aggies” 
accompanied by W. S. Jacka, faculty member, at. 
tended the International Live Stock exposition. . . , 
Rugh Gober of the speech department directed the 
play, “You Can’t Take It With You”, presented by 
an all-college cast, January 14 and 15. . . . Twenty. 
four seniors, 22 of whom are degree students were 
candidates for diplomas and degrees at the end of the 
first semester. . . . H. C. Wilkerson was one of the 
honored guests at the National Executive meeting of 
the American Legion held in Chicago in November, 


“The Wisconsin Prisoner” by John Lewis 
Gillin: New and startling discoveries in relation to 
the criminal’s background to the type of crime com- 
mitted are revealed in Prof. John Lewis Gillin’s latest 
book, ‘“‘The Wisconsin Prisoner”, just off the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press. The conclusions are based 
on a study of 486 inmates of the Wisconsin State 
prison at Waupun. Emerging from statistical analyses 
and case histories are these important findings: (1) 
That the past experiences of these prisoners had been 
significantly different in certain ways from those of 
non-prisoners. (2) That in part at least, these ex. 
periences were responsible for the development of 
personalities that responded in anti-social fashion to 
life situations. (3) That, in the face of a crisis, this 
anti-social attitude took the form of a criminal act. 

The volume will be welcomed by all who are con- 
cerned with the prevention of crime and with the 
training and guidance of youth: officers of the law 
and of correctional institutions, parole and pardon 
authorities, legislators, parents and teachers, and 
social leaders in general. 


AAUW Outlines Law Program: At the Jan- 
uary meeting of the State Board of the American 
Association of University Women recommendations 
were made in support of a better educational pro- 
gram. The association urges the establishment of 
“sound public school district units” with a statewide 
system of transportation, higher teacher's salaries and 
more liberal teacher's retirement provisions to attract 
more and better qualified educators, and the granting 
of state aid to extend library service throughout the 
state. 


Winneconne Schools Recommend Radio 
Programs: They have compiled a list of the best 
educational radio programs for the month which is 
sent to over 2000 farm homes in the area. It is 
financed by the Winneconne’s Business Men's associ- 
ation. The March announcement of recommended 
programs will also contain the arguments for a Union 
Free High school. 


Fond du Lac Rural H. S. Attendance In- 
creases: Results of the sixth annual survey of high 
school attendance of boys and girls from Fond du Lac 





Camp Staff Wanted 


Private Boys’ Camp, Minnesota 
Counselors, Unit Leaders, Specialists (Crafts, Wa- 
terfront, Riflery etc.). Also Nurse and Dietitian 


Write Gene H. Altman, Camp Thunderbird, 
6249 Cates, St. Louis 5, Mo. 
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county rural areas shows that four per cent more 
eighth grade graduates of 1946 are in high school 
attendance than are graduates of 1945. Many factors 
account for the increase: (1) It is a part of the gen- 
eral trend. More farm people each year are recogniz- 
ing the need for education beyond the eighth grade. 
(2) A concerted effort on the part of high schools, 
rural teachers, farm people, and the Wisconsin Press 
to improve rural high school attendance. (3) A slight 
easing of the farm labor problem which enables more 
youth, especially boys, to continue in school. (4) Less 
demand for semi-skilled labor from factories, now 
that war contracts are completed. (5) Extension of 
transportation service by high schools in the area. 


Shawano Co. Teachers Hear Rosholt: On 
December 5 at the Shawano High school Malcolm 
Rosholt, journalist and authority on China, ad- 
dressed the Shawano County Teachers association 
on the subject “An Introduction to China’. The 
banquet preceding the lecture was served by 
O. A. Reetz, superintendent of the Shawano Public 
schools, and his Boys’ Honorary Society. Edward 
Denk, principal at Gresham school and president 
of the association, presided at the meeting. 


Wisch Appointed State Director: Clemens 
Wisch of the Milwaukee Vocational school has 
been appointed State Director of the United Busi- 
af Education association, a Department of the 
NEA. 

The United Business Education association was 
recently formed through the merger of the Na- 
tional Council for Business Education and the 
NEA Department of Business Education. The pur- 
pose of the organization is to promote better 
business training in our public schools. The organ- 
ization cooperates with school administrators, 
ofice and personnel managers, and professional 
organizations in advancing its purpose. 





NECROLOGY 
(*WEA Member at Time of Death) 


Anna Bottensek passed away at Wisconsin Rapids 
in October. She retired in 1945 after having taught 
in Waupaca for a period of time. Before joining the 
faculty at Waupaca she taught at Eau Claire. 


*Earl Volp, 30, manual arts teachers at Waupaca, 
died November 13, after a very short illness. He 
resumed his teaching duties in Waupaca in September 
1946 after four years in the Armed Forces. 

* * * 


*Mrs. Irene Larson, 45, who for the past year was 
principal and teacher of the upper grades at the PI. 
Prairie State Graded school in Kenosha county, died 
at her home in Racine January 13. Previous to her 
work in Kenosha county, Mrs. Larson had taught in 
Racine and Walworth counties, devoting twenty-two 
and a half years to educating boys and girls in rural 
and state graded schools. 

e¢ @ 

Mary Czibben, 79, died January 3 at her home in 
Chicago. She was a former elementary school teacher 
at Reedsburg, Union Center, and Baraboo. 

‘+ 


Elizabeth Ann Cummings, 40, who taught in the 
tural schools of Langlade county for nearly 20 years, 
died suddenly January 3 at Elcho. Since graduation 
from Langlade County Normal school in 1927 she 
taught in several rural schools in the county, and 
last September she began her first as fifth grade 
teacher at Elcho. 
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© X SCREEN WIDTH 


Projection Hints 
for Users of 
Educational Films 


Interested in presenting your class- 
room movies with the greatest visual 
effectiveness, you may find it worth 
while to cut out and save this diagram. 


For projecting the proper size 
image on the screen 


The diagram above shows sug- 
gested placement of chairs and 
projector in termsof screen width, 


And here are three other tips 
you may find helpful— 


1. Securing cords along walls to 
prevent tripping. 

2. Setting up speaker in corner 
to decrease echoes. 

3. Locating screen away from 
door to lessen disturbance from 
late arrivals. 


These suggestions are based upon pro- 
fessional studies of the classroom film as 
an integral part of the regular school 
curriculum. For further suggestions, if 
interested, you might get in touch with 
your local director of visual education. 





We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 


just as millions of people find chewing 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


AB-110 





Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction 











































































Chips off the 


Sunny Bone 





LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS 





A Moist Welcome 


During the World War American soldiers in Eng- 
Jand refused to have their spirits dampened by the 
dense fogs. 

The colonel of a regiment, making a night tour of 
a certain camp, was challenged by a sentry who had 
been standing at his post for two hours in a driving 
fain. 

“Who goes there?’’ asked the sentry. 

“Friend,” replied the colonel. 

“Welcome to our mist!” said the sentry. 


Psychoanalysis 


During a grammar lesson one day the teacher 
wrote on the blackboard: “I didn’t have no fun at 
the picnic.” 

Then she turned to her pupils and said to one, 
“Jimmy, how should I correct that?” 

“Take your boy friend with you next time,” he 
answered, 


Whale!-ing 

Tommy skipped school and went fishing. When he 
came back, he met some of his friends. 

“Catch anything?” called one. 

“Nope,” replied Tommy. “Ain't been home yet.” 


Well Concealed 


“What! You mean to say this fellow choked a 
woman to death in a night club in front of 200 
people and nobody interfered?” 

“Yes. Everybody thought they were dancing.” 












































I'm getting so much homework I'll 
have to stay home every other day to 
catch up. 





WITH YOU 


A Real Crisis 


Because he had crawled out on thin ice and 
rescued a playmate who had fallen through, little 
Willie was the center of a group of admiring men 
and women. 

“Tell us, my boy, how you were brave enough to 
tisk your life to save your friend,” said the dear 
old lady. 

“I had to,” was the breathless answer. ‘He had 
my skates on.” 


Fooler 


John Smith happened to witness a minor holdup. 
In due time the police arrived, and one officer asked 
the witness his name. 

“John Smith,” said Smith. 

“Cut the comedy,” snapped the cop. “What's your 
name? 

“All right,” said Smith, “put me down as Winston 
Churchill.” 

“That’s more like it,’ said the officer. “You can't 
fool me with that Smith stuff.” 


Broke It Gently 


Two Irishmen had worked in a stone quarry for 
years. Murphy was careless in handling dynamite one 
day and his friend Kelley was given the job of car- 
tying the sad news to his widow. 

“Mrs. Murphy,” said he, “isn’t today when the 
fellow calls for the payment on your husband's life 
insurance?” 

“It is,” was the reply. 

“Well, now, a word in your ear. Sure ye can snap 
your fingers at him today.” 


So Moved 


The name of the state where this occurted has es- 
caped our memory and we refuse to pin it on Cali- 
fornia. Wherever it was, the city council was in ses- 
sion when an earthquake occurred which so rocked 
the building that the councillors left in haste. The 
conscientious, clerk in writing the minutes explained 
as follows:— 

“On motion of City Hall, 


the meeting was 
adjourned.” 


Musical Opinion 

She shut off the gramophone and turned excitedly 
to her father. 

“Dad,” she exclaimed, “that is the latest swing 
record. Did you ever hear anything so wonderful?” 

“No,” he replied wearily. “I can't say I have, 
although I once heard a collision between a wagon 
—_ of empty milk cans and a farmcart filled with 
ducks.” 


Lucky Dog 

Apparently Uncle Sam’s Army has its saluting, and 
other troubles, too. 

A recruit passed a captain without saluting. The 
captain stopped him. 

“Take a look at me,” he said. “Do you attach any 
special significance to this uniform?” 

The new soldier looked him over, then grinned. 

“Why, you lucky dog,” he explained, “you've got 
one that fits!” 
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New Books 





NOTES ON THE LATEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





A Background of Modern Nations, by McClure, 
Scheck, and Wright. Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago. 
Revised edition. List $1.44. 

The Background of Modern Nations is one of the 
series Our Developing Civilization, a social studies 
textbook based on history. The book sketches the 
history of modern nations of the world from about 
1600 to the present in a style and organization that 
a sixth grade pupil can understand. It attempts to 
show three important things: The general progress 
each nation has made in its struggle for better gov- 
ernment, the economic conditions of the people in 
each country, and the careers of important leaders of 
history. The book will give the elementary grade 
pupils the background for understanding present-day 
world affairs. The maps and drawings are done in 
color. 


New Ideas in Science, by Craig and Hyde. Ginn & 
Co., Boston. 1946. Grade 6. 1946. 375 pp. List 
$1.44, 


This is one of Ginn & Company's Our World of 
Science basic science series for grades 1-8. To gratify 
the sixth-graders desire to study chemistry New Ideas 
of Science starts with presenting information about 
the three states in which matter exists and by intro- 
ducing molecules and certain of their characteristics. 
The opening chapters reveal the scientists search for 


new elements and his discovery of new compounds. 
Other chapters take the pupil further into the world 
of physical science. The book is well illustrated with 
drawings many of which are in color. It is difficult 
to understand how a pupil can look at a book of this 
kind and not become interested in science. At least he 
should become interested in the world about him. 


Learning Goodwill in the Elementary School, 
Twenty-fifth Yearbook of the Dept. of Elementary 
School Principals, National Education Association. 
$2.00. 

The Yearbook is a compilation of accounts written 
by teachers and administrators from throughout the 
country on teaching human understanding in the ele- 
mentary schools. The Constitution of UNESCO re- 
minds us that ‘Since wars begin in the minds of men, 
it is in the minds of men that the defenses of peace 
must be constructed”. This book is a timely contribu- 
tion to education’s efforts to advance UNESCO's 
objective. Understanding begins at home. 


Living Literature, by Theisen and Bond, The Mac- 
millan Company. (Fun with Story Friends for 
Grade 3, $1.24; Journeys in Story Land for Grade 
4, $1.28; Story Friends on Parade for Grade 5, 
$1.32; Story Treasures for Grade 6, $1.40) 

With Story Treasures, The Macmillan Company 
has completed the publication of a four book series 











class instruction. 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 





ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


WORKBOOKS IN ARITHMETIC 
By CLARK-SMITH-DEWEY 


A new series for grades 3 to 6. Skillfully built to extend mean- 
ings and improve skills through varied practice. 


For use with modern courses of study to supplement textbogk or 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Represented by Clay Mathers 
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Announcing he 
READING FOR 
INDEPENDENCE 


SERIES 


by 
A. Sterl Artley 
Lillian Gray 
William S. Gray 





All the new words in the Reading for Independ- 
ence books can be unlocked by the children inde- 
pendently through applying the word-attack skills 
taught in Dr. Gray’s Basic Reading Program. For 
Grade 1: We Three (15 stories; 226 new words) ; 
for Grade 2: What Next (15 stories; 460 new 
words). 


Scott, Foresman 
and Company 


623 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Wisconsin Representatives: O. Ritzenthaler 
. B. Crouc . C. Crosland 
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Grades 1-8 air umcons nun cant 
by 
Morton ¢ Gray 


Springstun ¢ Schaaf 
Arithmetic books that consider 
the child and the way he learns 

in a learning program designed 

to combine skill with thorough 
understanding. 


Representative in Wisconsin: 
Ronald J. Layde 
Shawano, Wisconsin 


Silver Burdett Company 
221 East 20th Street, Chicago 16, III. 
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of supplementary readers under the general title “Liv. 
ing Literature,” collated and edited by W. W. Thei- 
sen, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, 
and G. L. Bond, Professor of Education, University 
of Minnesota. The main purpose of this series is to 
counteract the effect of an over-emphasis upon factual 
or informational reading which, in recent years, has 
come from an increasing stress on social-studies con- 
tent in both basal and supplementary reading pro- 
grams. The imaginative or “literary” type of reading 
material has been crowded out by this stress on 
realism. This series provides material of a purely 
imaginative character. Story Treasures contains 456 
pages and a glossary of proper names and of the 
more difficult words that are used in the stories. It is 
illustrated by George M. Richards, well-known illus. 
trator of books for young people. There are stories 
about animals, the sea and sailors, people of foreign 
lands, and early American life. There are also humo- 
rous tales and adventure stories such as the escapades 
of Aladdin and his lamp and of Robin Hood. 


Powers of the School Board and Teacher Over the 
Child, by M. N. Daffinrud, Broadcaster Print, 
Viroqua, Wis. 23 p. $.50. 

An attorney and former teacher presents the juris- 
diction of the teacher over the child. How far does 
the ‘parental authority” of the teacher extend? Cor- 
poral punishment, detention after school, suspension, 
expulsion, and other questions are answered upon the 
basis of law and court decisions. This should be a 
valuable handbook. Foreword by Co. Supt. Earl 
Anderson. 


Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching, by Edgar Dale. 
The Dryden Press, New York. 546 pp. 200 illus- 
trations. 1946. List $4.25. (This review was writ- 
ten by Stephen M. Corey, Director of the Center 
for the Study of Audio-Visual Materials, and pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology, University of 
Chicago.) 

Edgar Dale is not only a specialist on instruc- 
tional materials, but he also knows a great deal both 
about the curriculum and about the psychology of 
learning. This enables him to discuss audio-visual 
materials within a frame of reference that precludes 
the all-too-common error of belittling the important 
role of words in instruction, provided the words 
communicate adequate meanings. 

In order that words may be understood, Mr. Dale 
recommends that teachers at all levels provide a wide 
variety of learning experiences for their pupils. 
Boys and girls must participate in direct, purpose- 
ful activities, such as “real’’ work. They must have 
many “‘contrived’’ experiences in which reality is 
“edited” to make for reader comprehension. Only by 
diversification of teaching materials can progress be 
made “in the endless battle against the use of mean- 
ingless words.’ Audio Visual Methods in Teaching 
deserves to be widely read—and will be. American 
education will be the better for it. 


WORKBOOKS 


Our World and Science, A Workbook to guide 
pupils in their study of Powers, Neuner, Bruner, 
and Bradley's text Our World and Science. Ginn 
& Co., Chicago. 1946. $0.96. 


Plain English Exercises, Books I, II, and III, by 
Walsh and Walsh. McCormick—Mathers Publishing 
Co., Wichita, Kan. $0.27. 

This series is a dependable source of correct Eng- 
lish usage, organized on a basis of nine units of ten 
exercises each. 
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